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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Yes to no 

Jack Conrad seems to accept that a 
‘yes’vote in the Scottish independence 
referendum will further weaken the 
working class in Britain by cementing 
the nationalist division of the working 
class (‘Sinking loyalism and lifeboat 
nationalism’, June 26). 

So why then is he opposed to a 
socialist campaign for a ‘no’ vote? 
Surely, it is obligatory for socialists 
to fight within the working class for 
a ‘no’ vote if they believe that a ‘yes’ 
vote will weaken the working class? 
Voting is, after all, a part of the class 
struggle. It is not as if the referendum 
question is unclear. Comrade Conrad 
seems to think the referendum is a 
fraud and not an exercise in national 
self-determination. It would seem that 
comrade Conrad thinks the left should 
be campaigning for a referendum with a 
different question (which is?) or should 
possibly oppose all referendums on 
principle. It is hard to say. 

As for me, I think the referendum 
is an example of national self- 
determination and I welcome the 
chance to put forward a socialist and 
working class response to the question 
posed. That response is clear - against 
an independent capitalist Scotland - 
and for the unity of the working class 
in the fight against austerity. 

Of course, within the socialist ‘no’ 
camp there is room for those few 
souls who believe that the call for a 
federal republic is the key to winning 
the struggle against the forces of 
Scottish nationalism and their project 
of an independent capitalist Scotland. 
I must say I have my doubts on that 
score. As I said in my last letter, 
every socialist is obliged to support a 
republic, but why a federal republic? 
If the CPGB believes that the call 
for a federal republic will somehow 
assuage or conciliate the forces 
calling for Scottish independence, 
they misunderstand the nature of the 
Scottish independence campaign led 
by the Scottish National Party. The 
Scottish independence movement 
is not a movement against national 
oppression or even national or cultural 
disadvantage. It has no democratic 
content whatsoever. In that sense, it is 
similar to the Flemish independence 
movement or the movement of the 
Italian Northern league. 

The dirty secret of the Scottish 
independence movement is that it 
is based on the belief that Scotland 
would be a richer country if it ditched 
those living south of the border. 
That’s it, I am afraid! Nothing to do 
with increasing democratic rights 
or fighting oppression. Simply that 
Scotland would be the “sixth richest 
country in the world” if we ditched 
the English and we kept the oil 
revenue, etc, to ourselves. That is the 
real message pumped out daily by the 
‘yes’ campaign to Scottish workers 
- who are, in the main, still highly 
sceptical of the claims put forward by 
the nationalists. 

The call for a federal republic will 
cut no ice with the mass of workers 
who are thinking of backing the ‘yes’ 
camp, because the reason they are 
doing so has little to do with a desire 
for an improved form of bourgeois 
democracy (most workers look on in 
disdain and disgust at the goings-on 
both in Holyrood and Westminster, 
and understand that the rich call 
the shots), but a loss of faith in the 
British labour movement to deliver a 
fighting and effective response to mass 
unemployment, austerity, falling real 
wages, food banks, benefits sanctions 
and sky-rocketing rents, etc. 

The only effective response to the 
growth of Scottish nationalism (and 


the growth of the UK Independence 
Party) is a reinvigorated and rearmed 
labour movement, which is sufficiently 
strong and centralised on a European 
scale to win significant reforms and to 
transcend capitalism. I don’t see the 
demand for a British federal republic 
being part of the rearming of the labour 
movement, since it is an answer to a 
question nobody is likely to ask and 
would, if adopted, tend to reinforce 
the divisive nationalist sentiment that 
a resurgent workers ’ movement would 
be eager to avoid. 

It must also be said that the CPGB 
are a bit vague on what exactly a federal 
republic would concretely mean in 
terms of Britain. What powers would 
be held at the federal level and what 
powers would be left to the national 
parliaments? In contrast, however, 
democratic demands that tend to 
increase the strength, solidarity and 
class-consciousness of the working 
class, such as the old Chartist call for 
annual parliaments, and the demand 
for the instant recall of representatives, 
are likely to feature in the rearming 
of the labour movement. Socialists 
should raise such demands, since their 
implementation would tend to increase 
the social weight of the working class 
movement. And, of course, we must 
raise the call for the unity of the 
European workers’ movement in the 
struggle for a united European socialist 
republic. 

In Scotland a first step towards 
rearming the labour movement 
and combating the rise of Scottish 
nationalism is to reassert the primacy 
of the unity of the British working class 
in fighting for social advance. Calling 
for a ‘no’ vote and campaigning against 
austerity is the most effective way of 
reasserting the primacy of working 
class solidarity throughout Britain in 
the struggle against the capitalist class 
and its state. 

Sandy McBurney 
Glasgow 

Poison 

It’s good that Steve Freeman has 
chosen not to brazenly defend his 
earlier, implicitly xenophobic smears 
against leftwing opponents of the 
SNP’s separatist referendum for 
Scotland. But Steve, in talking about 
the “struggle for democracy”, merely 
reveals how far he has retreated from 
communist politics in favour of 
nationalism when he equates Scottish 
separation with an extension of 
democracy. He therefore affirms that 
an independent Scottish capitalist- 
imperialist state must be more 
democratic, qualitatively so, than the 
current UK state. 

Steve thinks it is “ultra-left” to 
advocate overthrowing the bourgeoisie 
on both sides of the border; instead 
we should be advocating separation. 
But separation is not a democratic 
demand in itself; only the right to 
separate is democratic. It can be 
exercised positively or negatively. 
What is democratic is the freedom to 
choose. It is correct for communists to 
advocate embodying that in a federal 
republic in the island of Great Britain, 
based on voluntary unity and the right 
to separate. 

To say that only separation is 
democratic is actually a pro-capitalist 
argument. It posits a Scottish capitalist 
state as in some way democratic in 
itself. In fact, Scottish capitalism is 
just as anti-democratic as UK-wide 
capitalism. It is also anti-democratic 
and contrary to the democratic spirit 
of the demand for the right to self- 
determination to assert that only votes 
in one direction are democratic - this 
is an argument that implicitly grants 
the Scottish nationalist bourgeoisie the 
right to coerce ‘its’ working class to 
support the ‘nation’. 

If there was a real question of 
oppression involved, it may well be 


in the interest of the working class to 
make a temporary bloc with separatists 
to consummate separation and 
dissipate the hostility between nations 
that an oppressive unity generates. 
Even without such oppression, if the 
relations between the English and 
Scottish working class had become 
overwhelmingly toxic to the point that 
common class struggle was out of the 
question, then it also might be a correct 
tactic for communists to advocate 
separation in such circumstances, 
for analogous reasons. But there is 
no question of oppression involved - 
Scotland is as imperialist as the rest 
of the UK - and nor are the relations 
between the working class anywhere 
near so poisoned as yet. 

The nationalists are struggling to 
get the support they need and to do 
so they have to try to actively poison 
relations between the working class 
of Scotland and the rest of the UK. 
Their ‘left’ supporters have to help 
them in this task. Hence the dog¬ 
whistling from comrade Freeman 
-against the English in Scotland and 
other minorities. It is a warning that 
capitulation to nationalism, even of one 
separatist component of an imperialist 
country like Britain, has a reactionary 
and social-chauvinist logic. 

Ian Donovan 
email 

Spoilsport 

Despite an earlier letter from myself 
and despite Jack Conrad naming 
Uncle Tom Cobley and all in the latest 
round-up of where political parties 
stand on the issue of the referendum, 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain is 
again omitted. 

Once more, to remind your readers, 
our position is summed up as neither 
British capitalism nor Scottish 
capitalism. We are not advising the 
‘no’ option for the reason that it will 
indeed be seen as an endorsement of 
the current constitutional status quo 
(as rightly pointed out in the article). 
Instead, we advocate a spoiled voting 
paper, but do not support a boycott of 
the referendum, which may be wrongly 
viewed as political apathy. 

Alan Johnstone 
SPGB 

Past tense 

Phil Kent believes my views on Marx 
are bizarre and puts this down to my 
Stalinist past, or continental anti¬ 
clericalism (Letters, June 19). My 
‘Stalinist’ past consists of opposing 
the myth that socialism in one 
country came from Stalin rather than 
Lenin. This myth is the foundation 
of post-Lenin Trotskyism and has 
to be maintained at all cost by the 
Trotskyists. My past also consists 
of opposing the rather simplistic 
view that Stalin was the leader 
of a counterrevolutionary Soviet 
bureaucracy, which the Trotskyists 
labelled Stalinist. 

My view is that Soviet bureaucracy, 
like all bureaucracies, contained 
contradictory forces and groups. Stalin 
was the leader of one of these groups 
and frequently purged those who 
were perceived as a threat to social 
ownership and his own leadership. 
The purge of fifth-columnists, it can be 
argued, also helped the Soviet Union 
survive the later Nazi onslaught in the 
longer term. Many innocent people 
needlessly suffered as well. As for 
continental anti-clericalism, to which 
Kent refers, I have never studied it. 

While I do have criticisms of 
Marx, my letter of June 5 made three 
references to him. The first relates to 
his statement that he was no Marxist, 
the second was a criticism of those who 
limit their thinking to the parameters 
defined by Marx and the third was 
about Marx’s mistaken evaluation 
of religion. Nowhere did I argue 
that Marx wanted the persecution of 


religious people. My position is that 
in the struggle for socialism the party 
should remain neutral in the atheism/ 
theism debate, not that individuals 
remain neutral. By not remaining 
neutral on a political level, Marx 
placed a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the counterrevolution to fight the 
left with. This is one way Marxism 
undermines the struggle for socialism. 

Is anyone surprised that fascism 
came to power in countries with a 
strong religious element, which could 
easily be manipulated against the left? 
Those Marxists who disagree with me 
should logically argue that adherence to 
atheism should become a precondition 
for those who want to participate in the 
struggle for socialism. 

Tony Clark 
email 

Mister, mister 

I write this letter to address both Mr 
Roberts’ (June 12) and Mr Clark’s 
(June 26) letters, which cover the 
attitude of socialists towards religion 
and which both contain caricatures of 
socialism, Marxism and the religious. 

Mr Roberts states that “people who 
believe in god should be forewarned 
that all religious buildings after the 
revolution will be bulldozed”. It seems 
that Mr Roberts, as a self-described 
“revolutionary socialist”, stands for 
a war on religion. Yet he fails to tell 
us how bulldozing religious buildings 
(some of which are beautiful works 
of architecture and culture) relates to 
us achieving socialism - the abolition 
of classes. Mr Roberts fails to see that 
religion is part of the superstructure, 
and as such is a reflection of the 
economic base. Religion is a symptom 
of class society, a reaction to the 
precarious situation the lower classes 
find themselves in, an opioid to soothe 
the pain; to attack religion directly 
is the best way to revive interest in 
religion and to prevent it from really 
dying out. 

Yes, the proletarian dictatorship 
must abolish the church’s control over 
society and fight for secularism, but it 
must also view religion as a private 
matter in relation to the state. Modern- 
day religion is a tool of bourgeois class 
rule - it is used to mask the causes 
of the working class’s woes and 
distract them from the class struggle. 
However, we cannot be as idealist 
as to criminalise religion, destroy its 
structures and hope it goes away. To 
try and eliminate religion without first 
eliminating the cause of religion is the 
pinnacle of bourgeois atheism and it is 
a major thing that separates Marxism 
from bourgeois materialism. Marxism 
is materialist - it is necessarily atheist 
- but, unlike vulgar materialism, 
Marxism takes into account class 
struggle. To repeat myself, the root 
of religion is class society: before 
the bourgeoisie, the church served 
the aristocracy and it will continue to 
exist as long as classes exist - the weed 
will grow back if you don’t destroy 
the roots. Religion will persist under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, no 
matter how many r-r-revolutionaries 
like Mr Roberts wish to declare war 
on it. The ultra-atheist socialists have 
shown themselves to be as idealist as 
the religions they denounce. 

Now on to Mr Clark, who writes: 
“When Marxists gain control of the 
left and get into power, they start their 
war against religious people.” Well, 
Mr Clark, the above two paragraphs 
entirely demolish that claim. The 
state-atheism of the eastern bloc 
states wasn’t at all socialist - it was an 
extreme policy that bourgeois atheists 
have taken before (the Jacobins, 
for example), with the intention of 
instilling a sense of allegiance to the 
nation rather than a deity. Of course, 
this was all carried out under the red 
flag and the name of Marx to legitimise 
the rule of the party. In case Mr Clark 


is still clinging to the misconception 
that Marxists wish to “start their 
war against religious people”, may I 
suggest that he actually reads some 
Marxist texts, like Engels’ Anti- 
Diihring : “Herr Duhring, however, 
cannot wait until religion dies this, its 
natural, death. He proceeds in more 
deep-rooted fashion. He out-Bismarcks 
Bismarck; he decrees sharper May 
laws not merely against Catholicism, 
but against all religion whatsoever; 
he incites his gendarmes of the future 
against religion, and thereby helps it 
to martyrdom and a prolonged lease 
of life.” 

Mr Clark then goes on to criticise 
the ‘Marxist’ attitude towards religion 
(which he is evidently unaware of, as 
shown by the fact that he has made 
a complete fool of himself): “This 
is one example of how Marxism, 
a fundamentally flawed doctrine, 
has undermined the struggle for 
socialism.” I’m interested to see 
what Mr Clark sees as the alternative 
way of achieving the abolition of 
classes (ie, socialism) other than the 
conquest of power by the proletariat, 
the abolition of the law of value and 
the transformation of every member 
of society into a producer. Mr Clark 
ignores that Marxism is the doctrine of 
proletarian self-emancipation, when he 
writes: “I want a socialist revolution, 
not a Marxist one.” By rejecting 
Marxism, Mr Clark rejects the class 
rule of the proletariat; therefore, he 
discards socialism by refusing the 
means of achieving the end result. 
The socialist revolution will either be 
Marxist or it will fail in its aim. 

Neither Mr Clark’s nor Mr Roberts’ 
letters have contributed anything 
worthwhile to the debate on the 
Marxist attitude to religion, other 
than showing the readers of the Weekly 
Worker that Mr Roberts is able to spout 
r-r-revolutionary rhetoric, which boils 
down to little more than bourgeois 
atheism, and that Mr Clark is merely a 
deluded liberal, who completely lacks 
an understanding of Marxism, yet is 
content to attack his own caricature 
of it. Well done, gentlemen! 

Reece Lawton 
email 

Pope animal 

Compelling evidence emerged last 
week of the influence the Weekly 
Worker exerts in high places. Within 
hours of my letter being published, in 
which I mildly chided Pope Francis 
for unwisely sharing his innermost 
thoughts with comrade Roberts, His 
Holiness saw fit to fire off a sour 
riposte in an interview he granted to 
the Italian daily II Messagero. He does 
not name me, of course, but there can 
be no mistaking that his intention is to 
discredit me with a libel: 

The communists have robbed 
Christians of the banner of the poor, 
he complains: “the fight against 
poverty is at the centre of the Gospels 
... the banner of the poor is Christian 
... Communists argue that everything 
is communist - yes, why not - 20 
centuries after the event. So when they 
speak we should say to them, ‘You are 
Christians’.” 

Quite a broadside! Perhaps the 
Jesuits put him up to it as a ploy to 
sow confusion and disaffection in our 
ranks. I don’t know if the Provisional 
Central Committee of the CPGB takes 
these eccentric allegations seriously, 
but I have obviously touched a 
raw nerve. I suppose, in one sense, 
communists everywhere should rejoice 
in the knowledge that the Vatican now 
considers us some sort of kindred 
spirit, albeit on the basis of larceny, 
rather than the devil incarnate. 

It would be ultra-left and sectarian 
not to concede that Pope Francis 
is a very different animal from the 
reactionary brutes that preceded him. 
He appears to have genuine concern 
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for the ordinary man and woman. 
Catholics everywhere warm to him 

- something that has the Vatican 
bureaucracy very worried. Every 
genuine communist will want to wish 
him well. I can readily understand that 
at a time when the world’s popular 
classes are taking to the streets and 
lurching to the left, the Catholic church 
thinks it wise to rebrand itself as the 
people’s champion. But is picking a 
fight with communists the best way 
to go about it? 

It would be most regrettable if a 
churlish dispute over the ownership 
of a banner spoilt what could be a 
fruitful relationship. Perhaps the best 
way to approach the pope’s ill-advised 
outburst would be for the PCC to draft 
a carefully worded reply, framed in 
suitably cordial tones, but firmly 
pointing out that if communists march 
with the banner of the poor it is only 
because nearly 200 years ago we found 
it abandoned on the battlefield of the 
class struggle, with no apparent owner 
in sight. And no-one has reclaimed 
it since. Applying the doctrine of 
‘continuous unchallenged possession’ 

- a basic principle of international law 
that allows states to claim sovereignty 
over land long abandoned by others 

- we can claim that it now rightfully 
belongs to us. I think that is fair. 

I very much fear that if communists 
do not set firm limits and boundaries 
now, we will soon have to put up 
with a tide of silly, ill-informed drivel 
about Christ being an anti-capitalist 
revolutionary, the expulsion of the 
moneylenders from the temple, the 
militant church, etc. I don’t think I 
could bear it a second time. 

Who knows where this sort of thing 
could lead if left unchallenged? In these 
desperate times, when leaderships 
everywhere grab at anything to shore 
up their tottering institutions, the 
Vatican might well fancy claiming 
ownership of historical materialism 
on the authority of the Bible narrative. 
Susil Gupta 
email 

Fantasy 

It’s a pity that, instead of providing any 
facts, or dealing with the arguments 
presented in my article on the falling 
rate of profit (‘False premises, false 
conclusions’, June 19), Stephen 
Diamond instead provides us with an 
excursion into science-fiction fantasy 
(Letters, June 26). 

He says: “Arthur Bough’s exegesis 
is reformist in implication ...” To the 
extent that this is any kind of argument 
at all, it is crass. Even if the conclusion 
were valid - which it isn’t - how would 
that change the validity of the thesis? 
An approach that decides which 
laws are valid solely upon the basis 
of whether the conclusions that flow 
from them are convenient or not, is 
that of the charlatan, not of any kind 
of scientist, and certainly not of a 
Marxist. 

But this approach is symptomatic 
of the catastrophists, who see the ‘law’ 
as some kind of philosopher’s stone 
that will open the door for them to the 
socialist revolution, which their efforts 
so far have so obviously failed to do. 
It is basically the same approach of 
threat, of the religious zealot, who, 
having been so dismally unsuccessful 
in convincing anyone to follow them, 
threatens that they will regret it, at 
the end of days. Those revolutionary 
zealots have been promising that 
catastrophe for more than 2,000 years 
and yet here we all still are. In the 
meantime, the zealots are shown to 
have been wasting their life and their 
breath, whilst the ‘reformists’ have 
been getting on with the job of actually 
transforming their material conditions 
in the real world rather than waiting 
for the coming of the next, and have 
thereby attempted to make the real 
world closer to a paradise than any 
they are likely to get from waiting for 
a catastrophe leading to nirvana. 

And it’s for that reason that it’s 


Stephen’s approach which is actually 
reformist. What it actually says to 
workers is: ‘Don’t attempt to change 
your immediate material conditions, 
because all you need to do is wait for 
the law of falling profits to bring about 
the automatic collapse of capitalism 
and, on that glorious day, the future 
will fall into our hands.’ All we need 
do in the meantime, it says, is to 
‘build the party’ and the law of falling 
profits will help us do that by creating 
repeated opportunities for industrial 
conflict. In other words, it reduces the 
question down to the struggle here 
and now over economic conditions to 
economistic, bourgeois reformist, trade 
union struggle. 

It’s the same kind of bourgeois 
reformism that Marx warned against 
when he wrote: “They ought, therefore, 
not to be exclusively absorbed in 
these unavoidable guerrilla fights 
incessantly springing up from the 
never ceasing encroachments of capital 
or changes of the market. They ought 
to understand that, with all the miseries 
it imposes upon them, the present 
system simultaneously engenders 
the material conditions and the social 
forms necessary for an economical 
reconstruction of society.” 

That is why Marx argued for 
workers to engage in the transformation 
of their existing material conditions by 
creating cooperatives, and using the 
credit system to extend that cooperative 
federation across the whole economy. 

Stephen’s argument - that the 
continued development of capitalism, 
which Marx sets out above, provides 
these material conditions for the 
workers to bring about “an economical 
reconstruction of society” and could 
simply flow into socialism - is itself 
both crass and reformist, because it 
confuses economic processes with 
political and historical processes. 
Capitalism grew steadily for 400 years 
within feudalism and gradually became 
more economically dominant, but 
that did not automatically lead to the 
development of bourgeois societies. 
The feudal aristocracy did all they 
could to prevent the economic power 
of capital being turned into political 
power and those attempts could only be 
overcome by the undertaking of major 
political revolutions and civil wars by 
the bourgeoisie in the 19th century. 
Why does Stephen believe that the 
bourgeoisie will simply cede political 
power to the working class gracefully 
without a serious fight? Once again, 
Stephen’s conception of revolutionary 
struggle is totally apolitical and 
economistic - ie, reformist. 

But what of the facts? Stephen 
provides us with a science-fiction 
fantasy scenario of a world in which 
there are no workers, because all 
production has been roboticised. 
Stephen doesn’t seem to realise it, 
but in such a world capitalism too 
ceases to exist, because if there are no 
workers there is also no capital, given 
that capital is a social relation based 
on capital and wage-labour. In which 
case there is also no law of falling 
profits. The obvious first thing to say 

is, when we get to this fantasy world, 
I will address the issues that arise from 

it. In the meantime, I prefer to deal 
with the real world. 

The question then is, is this real 
world approaching or moving away 
from the scenario that Stephen depicts 
- of increasing automation and the 
falling rate of profit causing absolutely 
fewer workers to be employed? The 
answer, as predicted by Marx, is 
absolutely not! The number of workers 
employed is falling relatively, as 
productivity increases, but the number 
of workers employed absolutely is 
increasing and, as a result, the mass 
of surplus value being produced, and 
mass of capital formed from it, is also 
increasing. Far from the number of 
workers declining to zero, as Stephen 
predicts on the basis of the law of 
falling profits, in the last 30 years the 
number of workers in the world has 


doubled! Even in Britain’s sclerotic 
and relatively declining economy, 
hammered by the idiotic austerian 
policies of the Tories, over the last four 
years the actual level of employment 
is rising, not falling. 

Stephen also misrepresents the 
argument I put forward. He says that I 
deny that the law applies to the annual 
rate of profit. No, I don’t. I said that 
I believe that the annual rate of profit 
may now be falling, much as it did in 
the 1960s, and has done at this stage 
of the long-wave cycle in the past. 
Like Marx, I believe that the annual 
rate of profit can move up or down 
and sideways, at different times. As 
Marx says, there are long periods when 
capital develops extensively without 
any change in the organic composition 
of capital, and other long periods 
when it develops intensively, with 
the organic composition rising due 
to rapid technological change. That 
is also why, as I and Marx say, there 
are no permanent crises, no permanent 
periods of stagnation, but that does not 
at all mean that there are no temporary 
crises, or temporary but prolonged 
periods of stagnation. 

How this argument, put forward 
by Marx himself, is supposed to be 
inconsistent with the labour theory of 
value Stephen doesn’t tell us, having 
made that rash claim. His other rash 
claim is that I “impressionistically” 
deny that the organic composition 
of capital rises. But a look at what 
I actually wrote demonstrates that 
it is based on the rise in the organic 
composition of capital, which is 
a consequence of rising social 
productivity, which also causes the rate 
of turnover of capital and the annual 
rate of profit to rise! 

Stephen’s other conclusion - that 
in a world where there is no labour 
and everything is roboticised there 
can ultimately be no production - is 
also clearly false. It is basically the 
old Lassallean error, which confuses 
value with use-value, and forgets 
that nature is as much the source of 
use-value as labour. It is, of course, 
the case that the owners of means of 
production - who, as set out above, 
would not then be capitalists in such 
a roboticised world - would be able 
to continue to increase production 
of whatever use-values they chose, 
and which this artificial intelligence 
could develop for them. The issue 
of competition, and profit, in such 
a world, where all use-values could 
essentially be produced without value, 
would disappear, because without 
value there is also no exchange- 
value, and the owners of these means 
of production, like any other direct 
producer, could simply produce 
to meet their own requirements or 
exchange with the other owners of 
means of production to meet their 
requirements. The question is, would 
the millions of workers simply sit by 
and starve while that happened? 

Stephen’s comment - that “The 
moral of the tendency of the rate of 
profit to decline is that commodity 
production becomes grossly 
inefficient as the economy develops 
and, as societal necessities, the 
realisation of existing values comes 
to dominate over the extraction of 
surplus value” - sums up what is 
wrong with his approach. It replaces 
scientific investigation, with a moral 
imperative. As a result, blinded by the 
moral conclusion he seeks, he ignores 
the facts, and bowdlerises the theory. 
The law of falling profits does not say 
that the production of commodities 
becomes grossly inefficient: it says 
the exact opposite - that it is driven 
to increasingly efficient levels, as a 
result of technological change, and 
growing productivity! 

And Marx and the facts are against 
him in relation to the mass of profit 
too, because the facts show it is 
continuing to grow. 

Arthur Bough 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 6, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate process of 
production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: Cosmology, history and archaeology 
Tuesday July 8, 6.30pm: AGM (followed by a historical walk and talk 
around Fleet Street). 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1 (five minutes walk from 
Euston station). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www. radicalanthropology group. org. 

Housing for people, not profit 

Thursday July 3, 7.30pm: Meeting, Chestnuts Arts and Community 
Centre, 280 St Ann’s Road, London N15. With Felicity Dowling and 
speaker from local housing campaigns. 

Organised by Haringey Left Unity: 
www.facebook.com/HaringeyLeftUnity. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Thursday July 3, 7.15pm: Campaign meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82- 
90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: teessidepa@gmail.com. 

Europe against austerity 

Friday July 4, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Unite HQ, 128 Theobalds 
Road, Holborn, London WC1. Invited contributions from: Syriza, 
Podemos, Front de Gauche, Sinistra Ecologia Liberta, Left Unity, etc. 
Organised by Greece Solidarity Campaign: http://greecesolidarity.org. 

Urbicide of Palestine 

Friday July 4 to Monday August 4: Exhibition, To the jungle, 6 
Dalston Lane, Dalston Junction, Hackney, London E8. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Save Independent Living Fund 

Friday July 4, 2pm: Tea party against cuts to disabled people’s social 
benefits, department for work and pensions, Caxton House, Tothill 
Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Disabled People Against the Cuts: www.dpac.uk.net. 

No to Gove 

Saturday July 5, 8.30pm: Performance by Banner Theatre of Lies, 
damned lies and academies, Emmanuel Church Hall, Forest Road, 
Loughborough LE11. £5 (£3 concessions). 

Organised by Loughborough Left Unity: 
leftunityloughborough@gmail.com. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday July 5, 11am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, London WC 1. £6. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: http://shopstewards.net. 

Left Unity 

Sunday July 6,12noon to 4pm: Activist meeting for July 10 public 
sector strike, room 3 A, University of London Union, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by London Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

Saving our welfare state 

Monday July 7, 7pm: Public meeting, London South Bank University, 
room VG10, K2 building, Keyworth Street, London SE1. 

Organised by South London Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

No to austerity 

Monday July 7, 8pm: Comedy benefit gig for the People’s Assembly, 
Hammersmith Apollo, 45 Queen Caroline Street, London W6. Tickets: 
£20-£30. With Jo Brand, Jeremy Hardy, Mark Steel and Robin Ince. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Housing action 

Tuesday July 8, 6.30pm: Workshop, Art Nouveau, 77 Atlantic Road, 
Brixton, London SW9. Clear information on energy rights, dealing 
with energy companies. Refreshments provided. 

Organised by Housing Action: 

www.housingactionsouthwarkandlambeth.wordpress.com 

Divestment now 

Wednesday July 9,10am to 2pm: Protest Outside Sainsbury’s AGM, 
Queen Elizabeth Conference Centre, Broad Sanctuary, off Parliament 
Square, London SW1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 12, 8.30am till late: Annual labour movement day 
event, Durham city centre. 

Organised by Durham Miners Gala: http://durhamminers.org/Gala.html. 

Against austerity 

Tuesday July 15, 7pm: Meeting, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14A Long 
Row, Nottingham NG. Speaker: Andrew Fisher. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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AGGREGATE _ 

Arguments strengthened 

Mike Copestake reports on an impassioned debate between CPGB members 



A pox on both houses 


T he June 28 CPGB members 
aggregate was almost entirely 
devoted to a debate on our 
position on Scottish independence 
and the September 18 referendum. 

Even a short while ago no-one 
in the organisation would have 
predicted this - the position of an 
‘active boycott’, of saying ‘a plague 
on both houses ’ had been the po sition 
adopted in Weekly Worker articles 
without any dissent or controversy 
for over three years. Indeed, it was 
precisely the fact that doubts had 
appeared so late in the day that caused 
a degree of consternation amongst 
some comrades. Following a series 
of lengthy and generally well thought 
out exchanges on the party’s internal 
list, five comrades put their names to 
a motion calling for a change in the 
CPGB’s position to one of a clear 
socialist ‘no’ vote, to be accompanied 
by propaganda for a federal republic. 
Against this the Provisional Central 
Committee had set out its own motion 
reaffirming the present policy, which 
clearly still commanded the support 
of the majority. 

Speaking first and for the PCC 
motion was comrade Jack Conrad. 
He began by repeating his surprise 
at the fact that this discussion was 
being had, and gave his diagnosis of 
the motivations behind it. Clearly the 
comrades had either just not being 
paying attention or, alternatively, they 
had been infected with the politics 
of fear radiating from the reactionary 
Better Together campaign. Though 
the issue of whether to advocate a 
boycott or to vote ‘no’ was in itself 
only a tactical question, he stated, the 
debate since and the arguments used 
by comrades to support the position 
of a socialist ‘no’ had revealed deeper 
differences that exposed a slide into 
left loyalism and the equating of the 
unity of the UK state with that of the 
working class. 

For starters, he went on, the 
referendum is itself a sign of the 
disunity of the working class, a sign 
of its virtual non-existence politically. 
Whatever the outcome, he continued, 
the problem will be worse after the 
vote, and even if the ‘no’ wins, 
Salmond is hardly going to go away: 
nothing will have changed. He 
wondered with whom the proposed 
socialist ‘no’ campaign was meant to 
ally. Aside from the official, bourgeois 
campaign, we have only a mix of left 
loyalists around the Labour Campaign 
for Socialism, the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain, small, 
thoroughly economistic groups, such 
as Socialist Appeal and Workers 
Power, and a number of individuals. 

Comrade Conrad also dealt with 
the question of referenda - their 
general utility, political character 
and role - which had come up 
repeatedly in the CPGB’s internal 
email exchanges, and were discussed 
extensively during the meeting. He 
emphasised that, although, as the PPC 
motion stated, “referenda are typically 
undemocratic and a tool of dictators 
and Bonapartists”, whether or not one 
advocated a vote in one was purely a 
tactical matter, although for very good 
and obvious historical and political 
reasons they should always be viewed 
with deep suspicion. 

However, in this instance, whatever 
the result, we will see continued 
attacks on the working class and 
all kinds of nationalist fallout on 
both sides of the border. We are not 
obliged, like a schoolchild in response 
to their teacher, to answer the question 
on the ballot paper simply because it 


has been asked. In place of choosing 
the butcher, he added, we advocate 
independent working class politics. 

Proposing the opposing motion, 
for a socialist ‘no’ campaign, was 
Sarah McDonald. The comrade began 
by stressing the basis of her changed 
view. Although voting in referenda 
is a tactical issue, and we are not 
obliged to vote in them, in this case 
there were good reasons for doing so. 
She stated that the long-held position 
of the CPGB on the national question 
was that, though we support the right 
of secession, we also urge the affected 
population not to exercise that right. 
In addition she was concerned that 
some of the arguments in support of 
the PCC motion displayed a worrying 
nonchalance about national break¬ 
up, especially when involving “a 
historically constituted working 
class”, whose further weakening 
in the face of rising nationalism 
could only make the future tasks of 
communists fighting this tide and re¬ 
establishing unity even harder, and 
would represent a defeat as such. As 
communists, she continued, we favour 
the “largest, most centralised states” 
- a phrase comrade Tina Becker was 
later to quote from one of comrade 
Conrad’s own books. And, although 
she accepted that either result in the 
referendum would represent a setback 
of one sort or another, comrade 
McDonald questioned whether the 
effects of a ‘yes’ victory would really 
be comparable to those of a ‘no’. A 
new state, after all, could be played 
off economically by capital against 
the rest of the UK, to the detriment 
of Scottish workers, in a race to the 
bottom. 

Commenting on what exists so far 
of any even vaguely leftwing ‘no’ 
campaign, the comrade agreed that 
it consisted of open left loyalists like 
George Galloway and of economistic 
socialists such as Sandy McBurney 
of Glasgow Left Unity. But comrade 
McDonald was insistent that this 
would in no way lead to our own 
demands being automatically 
submerged in, or seen as a simple 
amalgam with, the politics of these 
kinds of people; and indeed this was 
exactly the case when the CPGB has 
called, for example, for a Labour 
vote - people do not confuse the 
programme of the CPGB with that of 
Ed Miliband. While she conceded that 
the boycott position was superior in 
terms of highlighting our demand for 


the federal republic, a ‘no’ was better 
in terms of expressing our opposition 
to separatism. 

Debate 

A number of themes arose in the 
debate which followed: the political 
character of referenda in general, 
our attitude to the national question 
and the concrete case of the Scottish 
independence referendum. Whether 
or not there had been some slippage 
into left loyalism on the part of the 
supporters of the opposition motion 
was another theme - a charge angrily 
rebutted by some of the signatories to 
the motion, in particular Tina Becker. 

This comrade also contested any 
implication that the “historically 
constituted working class” in Britain 
was dead and gone. She said that if 
there was no remaining sense of 
political unity between workers in 
England and Scotland, then neither 
was there between workers within 
England, given present conditions. 
Using the example of the 2002 
referendum on abortion rights in 
Ireland, comrade Becker argued 
that you could legitimately vote for 
a bad status quo in order to prevent 
something worse. 

Paul Demarty made a vigorous 
contribution, criticising comrade 
Becker’s statements on the CPGB 
email discussion list that referenda 
could be usefully employed by the 
working class. This reflected, he 
said, exactly the kind of deeper 
differences in political method that 
comrade Conrad had alluded to in his 
introduction. In contrast to Bonapartist 
referenda, said comrade Demarty, we 
support representative democracy. He 
noted that after the referendum the 
same situation - not least the relative 
decline of the UK and its undemocratic 
state arrangements - would remain, so 
that a ‘no’ victory would solve nothing. 
In fact by backing a ‘no’ vote we would 
be taking political responsibility for 
the poisonous consequences inflicted 
by UK nationalism and the Cameron 
government. He drew an analogy with 
those sections of the left that supported 
the Irish Good Friday agreement, the 
consequences of which now dirty their 
hands and reputations. 

Yassamine Mather agreed that, 
although there are rare exceptions, 
referenda have almost always been 
used by reactionaries and have had 
reactionary consequences. In the 
case of Scotland, comrade Mather 


stated that the planned punishment 
of the population through harsher 
austerity from London via adjustment 
of the Barnett formula would keep 
the independence question live, and 
further inflame secessionist sentiment 
far beyond any immediate-term ‘no’ 
victory in September. 

Part of the internal email discussion 
had focused on a quote from Lenin’s 
1913 ‘Theses on the national question’, 
which for a minority of comrades laid 
out a straightforward and democratic 
approach: social democrats “demand 
the settlement of the question of 
such secession only on the basis of a 
universal, direct and equal vote of the 
population of the given territory by 
secret ballot”. 1 This was put forward 
in opposition to suggestions that a 
more democratic solution would 
simply be for a majority of elected 
delegates or MPs to legislate for 
separation without balloting the entire 
population. Ian Donovan, a guest at the 
aggregate, suggested that there was no 
other democratic way of arriving at 
a final decision on self-determination 
than a referendum and that allowing 
the SNP to use its majority in the 
Scottish parliament to simply declare 
independence would actually have 
been less democratic - people had 
voted SNP for a whole host of reasons 
and support for independence has been 
far lower than support for the SNP. 

Mike Macnair sought to shed 
some light on the background of the 
quotation above, explaining that Lenin 
had most probably got this via the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany, 
which put forward the demand for 
a referendum in relation to Alsace- 
Lorraine. Though it was probably a 
workable demand in this instance, 
it subsequently had become an 
“orthodoxy” on the left. In the present 
situation there was no point in picking 
between two rotten sides, and the 
national question can in fact be solved 
in a variety of ways: for example, by 
a constitutional convention. He noted 
that on one side stood SNP nationalism, 
attempting to flog an uncertain future, 
and on the other UK nationalism, 
seeking to win confirmation for the 
present undemocratic organisation 
of the UK state. Given that really 
existing capitalism actually organises 
at the level of the European Union, 
the national question presently posed 
between Scotland and England can 
only be solved at the level of Europe. 
Thus the politics of both the SNP and 


the UK Independence Party, etc are 
all, in the end, distorted reflections of 
anti-Europeanism. 

I commented that a sense of 
political class unity, even if much 
weakened, will not have utterly 
disappeared between workers on both 
sides of the border and that, given the 
capitulation of the left to nationalism 
and the apparent indifference of 
the PCC motion to the break-up of 
states, it was necessary to call for a 
principled ‘no’ vote in order to give 
some backbone to the left, which has 
abandoned its positions. It could begin 
to stem the tide of secessionism, even 
if only demonstratively, which would 
buy time for the left to recover some 
political health (acts of god were 
welcomed here) and work to weaken 
nationalism. This would solve nothing 
in the short term admittedly, but would 
fundamentally result in kicking the 
familiar status-quo can further down 
the road, rather than opening up a 
whole new one of the qualitatively 
worse consequences of a ‘yes’ victory. 

Comrade Conrad disagreed with 
the minority comrades that there was 
a “lesser evil” on offer, and stated that 
- as they themselves had agreed - the 
best way in this situation to highlight 
that an independent working class 
position was needed was through a 
boycott of the referendum. Indeed, 
he claimed that in addition to falling 
into “referendumism”, some comrades 
were approaching both the Lenin quote 
and the principle of favouring “the 
largest, most centralised states” in a 
dogmatic fashion. 

He pointed out that Marx and 
Engels tended to propose unity 
within a centralised state when what 
was at stake was a politically active 
working class. Prior to the creation of 
the Labour Party workers were asked 
to choose between the Tory and the 
Liberal butcher - much as the minority 
comrades were advocating in regard 
to the SNP and the Con Dems at the 
present moment - whereas the Labour 
Party represented, in a distorted form, 
the idea of independent working class 
politics. The boycott position was 
trying to achieve the same thing: that 

is, proposing a strategic alternative. 

Tina Becker continued to argue 

forcefully that the question was not one 
of “lesser evilism”, but of responding 
to an attack on the working class; the 
victory of Scottish nationalism would 
be a worse outcome and by continuing 
our propaganda for the federal republic 
we stood absolutely no chance of being 
mixed up with the pitiful official ‘no’ 
campaign. What mattered was the 
unity of the working class and retaining 
what remained of the fighting power 
of the “historically constituted” British 
working class. 

In the end the meeting voted by 
a margin of just under four to one 
in favour of the PCC motion and 
against the alternative. In spite of the 
claims of some PCC comrades that 
those who had signed the minority 
motion had simply been inattentive or 
“backward”, I found that, in fact, its 
result had been to clarify our position, 
precisely because it had previously 
been uncontroversial. I have no doubt 
that the arguments for it have now been 
substantially strengthened, even in the 
minds of those who already supported 

it, and that the organisation as a whole 
has benefited from this debate, even 
if one is unhappy that it had to take 
place at all • 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/1913/ 
jun730.htm. 
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‘Christ of nations’ in London 

Migrant workers have class interests, not Polish interests, argues Maciej Zurowski 


I t was one of those typical London 
neighbourhood events, where crushes 
and punks rub shoulders with local 
working class families. On June 21, a free 
techno, punk and reggae open-air festival 
in Tottenham’s Markfield Park, dedicated 
to the ‘international language of music’, 
offered residents of the north London 
borough a chance to enjoy the heat wave 
together. But the fun ended abruptly when 
up to 40 football hooligan types crashed 
tire party, pelting bottles, throwing rocks 
and shooting flares at unsuspecting visitors. 
Ayoung man was stabbed - fortunately, his 
injuries were superficial. 

The attackers, who had also assaulted 
an orthodox Jew nearby, ranged from 
teenagers to middle-aged men, and wore 
T-shirts bearing slogans such as “Great 
Poland”. Most of them were local residents 
- members of a loose homosocial grouping 
named Zjednoczeni Emigranci Londyn 
(United Emigrants London), which largely 
consists of football ultras of a rightwing 
persuasion. According to the stickers they 
have been putting up around the borough 
lately, ZEL is at the forefront of fighting 
communism: crossed out hammers and 
sickles, and a graphic of a muscle-bound 
skinhead kicking someone on the ground, 
accompanied by the slogan, “Good night, 
left side”. Indeed, it appears that even a 
bunch of punk rockers and local families 
enjoying a day in the park can be construed 
as communistic. 

Swiftly reacting on social media, the 
Socialist Worker Party’s front organisation. 
Unite Against Fascism, referred to the thugs 
as simply ‘neo-Nazis’, while withholding 
any further details for the time being. 1 Far- 
right Polish migrants violently attacking 
fellow members of ‘our multicultural 
society’ - these ingredients just proved 
too spicy for the comrades. And so UAF 
embarked on a tightrope walk, demanding 
“Nazis out of Tottenham” on a Monday 
evening protest in front of Tottenham 
town hall, while at the same time national 
secretary Weyman Bennett distanced UAF 
from any “backlash over immigration”. 2 
Unfortunately for UAF, however, the first 
slogan begs the question as to where the 
Polish “Nazis” are supposed to go if not 
back to Poland. 

Spontaneous suggestions on the 
organisation’s Facebook page painfully 
laid bare the limits of ‘broad-based’ 
anti-fascism: “We need to be able to 
correctly determine who is here as a 
legitimate fellow European and who 
is here to cause trouble,” stated a UAF 
supporter, calling on “the authorities” 
to “send them packing”. Someone else 
demanded “immediate deportation”, 
telling the “Flitler-loving cunts” to “go 
back to Poland”. Yet another poster’s 
contribution is worth quoting at length: 
“The extraordinary audacity of these 
pond scum makes my gorge rise. We 
have enough derogatory ill-bred chavs in 
my town, we don’t need any more very 
common louts. However did these racists 
get in here?” UAF responded in the 
only way it knows how: by breathlessly 
deleting, removing and blocking the 
worst offenders. 

NaRa 

As for the ‘neo-Nazi’ tag, it is not strictly 
true. More likely, United Emigrants 
London are a motley crew of football 
hooligans with loose ties to the National- 
Radical ( aka NaRa) milieu around the 
National Movement coalition, which 
contains narodowcv (nationalist) groups 
such as the National Radical Camp (ONR) 
and the All-Polish Youth - the latter two 
harking back to pre-war organisations 
of the same name. Marching under the 
slogan “god - honour - fatherland”, NaRa 
is ideologically informed by hard-line 
Catholicism 3 and the legacy of National 
Democracy (aka ND or Endecj a), a Polish 
bourgeois movement originating in the late 
19th century. National Democracy’s most 
illustrious leader was Roman Dmowski. 


The founder of the Camp of Great Poland, 
Dmowski was a political anti-Semite and 
Germanophobe of the highest order. It is 
he who coined the slogan, “I am Polish, 
therefore I have Polish duties” - words that 
also adorn the website of Patriae Fidelis, a 
Polish organisation in the UK to which we 
shall return later. 4 

With its core support at university 
campuses, historically NaRa represented 
a radical continuation of the ethnic and 
religious nationalism formulated by 
Dmowski. From 1934 onwards, it adopted 
the tropes and methods of European fascist 
movements, such as the ‘Roman salute’ 
and a fetish for stylish uniforms, and 
organised street violence against Jews 
and left activists. During World War II the 
NaRa camp was part of the underground 
resistance against the Nazi occupation, 
as well as constituting part of the Polish 
government in exile. 5 

Things got messy for narodowcy 
under the Stalinist dictatorship, which 
had conceded the ethnically homogeneous 
Polish state demanded by nationalists. 6 In 
1947, the founder of the violently anti- 
Semitic National-Radical Camp Falanga 
group, Bolesfaw Piasecki, set up the Pax 
Society in cooperation with the Soviet 
NKVD Taw enforcement’ agency. His 
job: to promote a ‘progressive, secular 
Catholicism’ - ie, promote Stalinist rule 
in Poland and act as a mediator between 
the regime and the national church. While 
some naivdowcy turned to supporting the 
Solidamosc ‘union’ in the late 70s, others 
had grown rather fond of the United 
Polish Workers Party’s brand of national 
socialism - especially after its opportunistic 
anti-Jewish purges of 1968. 7 Like the 
Grunwald Patriotic Union, a grotesque 
‘anti-Zionist’ propaganda group formed 
under the auspices of the 1980s regime 
of Wojciech Jaruzelski and prominently 
staffed with veteran ‘national Catholics’, 
some Pax Society old-timers supported 
the introduction of martial law in 1981. 
To these hoary patriots, Solidamosc 
represented “unPolish”, “Masonic” and 
“Jewish” interests. 8 

Fascists against 
Nazism 

As we have seen, the NaRa camp’s 
historical record of fighting 
‘communism’ is chequered at best. 
There is little doubt, however, that it 
stands for an organic Polish nationalism 
rooted in the country’s specific history: 
its anti-Semitism is accompanied by 
strong anti-German and anti-Russian 
resentment. The 1944 Warsaw uprising 
against Nazi rule serves as a patriotic 
reference point similar to ‘Britain’s 
finest hour’ - except that it conveys a 
distinctively Polish nationalist blend 
of tragedy and defiance. It is not so 
unusual to hear NaRas fervently decry 
Nazi crimes, even if they are referring 
to crimes against Catholic Poles 
exclusively. Some engage in holocaust 
denial - not to absolve Hitler, but to 
convey the message that non-Jewish 
Poles were the biggest victims. 

Sometimes, Polish anti-fascists are 
at pains to suggest that neo-NaRas 
wilfully ‘misrepresent’ the true ‘anti¬ 
fascist tradition’ of Polish patriotism. 
But there is little reason to suppose 
that the white, crowned eagle adorning 
their standards is really a Nazi eagle in 
disguise. Banners displayed by United 
Emigrants London at a ceremony 
in Markfield Park earlier this year 
featured a crossed-out swastika next to 
a crossed-out hammer and sickle. 9 The 
purpose of the event: to celebrate the 
so-called ‘day of the cursed soldiers’. 
A public holiday in Poland since 2011, 
this commemorates the nationalist 
partisans who fought both Hitler’s and 
Stalin’s troops - as well as committing 
the odd anti-Jewish pogrom in the 
process. As a conservative Polish 


website reminds its readers, Stalinist 
propaganda “unjustly” referred to 
these men as “fascists” and “bandits”. 10 

A nationalist 
international 

Despite everything, a genuinely neo- 
Nazi underground has been present in 
Poland since the late 1980s. Initially 
organised in skinhead networks such as 
the Aryan Survival Front (AFP), it now 
primarily coalesces in the Polish chapters 
of Blood and Honour and Combat 18.“ 
Given the well-documented atrocities 
of German occupation forces on Polish 
soil, however, Hitler-worship was never 
likely to gain much traction among Polish 
nationalists and has remained a relatively 
marginal subcultural phenomenon. In the 
course of the 90s, boneheads increasingly 
chose ‘NaRa’ over ‘NS’. As ‘Robson’, 
the former manager of Poland’s 
most prominent neo-Nazi rock band, 
Konkwista 88, remembers, “National 
Socialist and Hitlerite imagery was totally 
unacceptable for many Polish skins - so 
they supported Legion, a ‘national- 
Catholic’band, instead.” 12 

What NaRas and Nazis have in 
common is that they find themselves 
increasingly at odds with the realities of 
a globalised world. Perhaps in response, 
an emphasis on ‘white nationalism’ has 
been in the ascendancy - an ideology that 
often requires tricky juggling between 
transnational ‘white brotherhood’ and 
loyalty to one’s respective country. 
National Rebirth of Poland (NOP), a 
Third Positionist/NaRa organisation 
illegally founded in 1981, may serve as 
an example of this trend. Despite its long¬ 
standing struggle against the scourges of 
both immigration and emigration, it has 
had to come to terms with the implications 
of European Union membership: after 
2004, some of its economically fraught 
recruits decided to look for work abroad, 
although the NOP website stresses that 
its ‘Division England’ activists are only 
“temporarily residing” in the UK. When 
not commemorating “Polish fighter pilots 
who defended British airspace from 
German invaders during World War II” 

- a commonplace one would not put past 
UAF - they are, presumably, dedicating 
their energies to the international solidarity 
of the ‘white race’ at the expense of more 
strictly patriotic commitments. 13 

Some organisations purposely 
prey on the sense of alienation felt by 
Polish migrants. There is, for instance, 
the “Polish youth association”, Patriae 
Fidelis, which has chapters in at least 
five British cities and presents itself as 
a mild-mannered, independent support 
group for Polish expatriates in the UK. 14 
Occasionally, Patriae Fidelis will organise 
street protests over discrimination against 
Polish migrants - a theme it liberally 
amalgamates with defending Poland’s 
“good name” abroad, as well as calling 
for a nebulous “fight for Poland”. Those 
who follow the call and show up at 
demonstrations are usually treated to 
irrelevant speeches about World War 
II fighter pilots - and, if they are lucky, 
Patriae Fidelis might just invite them 
to a public discussion with Robert 
Winnicki, the leader of the ‘All-Polish 
Youth’. Behind the paternalistic facade 
is, unsurprisingly, the aforementioned 
National Movement coalition, which 
contains all manner of unsavoury forces, 
ranging from ‘national conservative’ 
through to NaRa. 15 The political violence 
against the left, pro-choice activists and 
LGBT groups that emanates from some 
of these organisations in Poland is brutal 

- and occasionally murderous. 

Identity politics 

It is perhaps worth stressing that, despite 
the National Movement’s concerted 
propaganda effort for the Polish diaspora 
vote, the coalition scored a derisory 1.39% 


in this year’s EU elections - much less 
than the far-right parties of the core west 
European countries. As is so often the case 
with fascists, they mainly pose a problem 
at street level. But even an unpleasant gang 
such as United Emigrants London - which 
has graced Patriae Fidelis events with 
its presence and whose members have 
reportedly been used as security staff - 
does not necessarily consist of incorrigible 
fascist thugs. True, some members may 
be seasoned veterans continuing their 
chosen lifestyles in exile. But, according 
to local residents, the group has seen a 
considerable growth over the past three 
years, pulling in many teenage hangers-on 

There is nothing particularly new about 
disaffected emigres and their descendants 
turning to chauvinism. The fascist Grey 
Wolves, for instance, have been recruiting 
among Turkish working class youths in 
Berlin for decades. As a member of the UK 
section of a Polish antifa group, Crew 161, 
told the Haringey Independent in reference 
to United Emigrants London, ‘ When people 
like this first come here, they feel very 
alienated, often because they can’t speak 
English very well. Perhaps this is a way 
they can bond with each other and feel less 
alienated.” 16 What is more, a historically 
conditioned narrative of martyrdom has 
informed Polish nationalism since the early 
19th century. It constructs the Polish nation 
as an eternally maltreated, yet messianic 
‘Christ of nations’ that can do no wrong. 17 

Suffice to say, the Polish experience of 
the 20th century has only reinforced this 
concept. It is easy to see how this type of 
identity politics can offer the socially ill- 
adjusted an ideological refuge - especially 
when faced with mainstream British 
chauvinism of the UK Independence 
Party variety. Organisations like Patriae 
Fidelis zealously exploit this national 
complex, never shying away from feeding 
and amplifying the characteristically 
Polish sense of being treated unjustly, 
misrepresented, underappreciated. 
When Weyman Bennett invokes the local 
“Polish community”, which “goes all the 
way back to the 1940s, when they fled 
the Nazis”, in the Morning Star, groups 
like United Emigrants London can be 
included. Indeed, this stuff is an integral 
part of their ‘identity’. 18 

Unity is strength 

The question for communists, then, is not 
kicking the “Nazis out of Tottenham”, but 
one of long-term integration of migrants 
into the local working class. At first, this 
might well involve small acts of outreach. 
For instance, although not really in 
need of such concessions myself, I was 
nonetheless charmed to receive a letter 
from the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition that outlined in Polish why I 
should give Tusc my vote in the May local 
elections: because I live in one of the most 
austerity-stricken boroughs of London, 
and because my interests do not essentially 
differ from those of native working 
class people. Naturally, this project also 
involves countering the myths, half- 
truths and carefully cultivated notion of 
victimhood disseminated by the nationalist 
intelligentsia of Patriae Fidelis from its 
comfortable Chiswick headquarters. It is 
divisive poison that runs directly counter 
to the real interests of Polish workers both 
at home and abroad. 

UAF’s continued advocacy of 
multiculturalism - the cross-class politics 
of celebrating difference and looking to 
‘community leaders’ to represent their 
flock along ethnic lines - will not do the 
trick. Readers may be surprised to learn 
that the UAF London demonstration for 
UN Anti-Racism Day 2014 was joined 
by Patriae Fidelis chair Jerzy Byczynski, 
who took to the platform to speak out 
against “totalitarianism”, “extremism” 
and discrimination against Poles. 19 And 
indeed what the would-be community 
leaders of Patriae Fidelis officially 
stated in response to the Tottenham 


attack heavily draws on multiculturalist 
arguments: “This generation of children 
... living in the UK suffers even more 
than their peers in Poland. This is because 
there is still no Polish youth sports teams, 
Polish theatre groups, Polish libraries. 
Poles in the UK are still very atomised, 
which mostly affects children ... Poles in 
the UK must start to unite. Let’s create 
Polish cultural groups in every district in 
the same way that Jewish, Turkish and 
Kurdish minorities did in the UK ... We 
already have proven patterns of how to 
take care of our minority: let’s use them.” 

What we really need is working class 
theatre groups, working class cultural 
societies, working class papers, working 
class libraries and a working class political 
party that represents the interests of all 
workers internationally - regardless of 
ethnicity, nationality or passport. Not to 
mention working class boots kicking the 
pampered behinds of Patriae Fidelis • 

Notes 

1. www.facebook.com/UAFpage/ 
posts/10152152205295814. 

2. ‘Police seek London neo-Nazi knifeman’ 
Morning Star June 23. 

3. Polish Catholics are split into two camps: 
Vatican loyalists tend to favour a substantial 
separation between church and politics. Radicals 
and ‘national Catholics’ reject the 1965 decisions 
of the Second Vatican Council (a dialogue with 
other religions, state-guaranteed freedom of 
religion) and insist that politics be shaped in 
Catholicism’s image. 

4. Rosa Luxemburg gives an impression of 
Endecj a activities in the first chapter of The 
national question. Acting in the interests of the 
propertied classes, the movement engaged in 
strikebreaking and, according to Luxemburg, 
“incited ‘national’ workers to assassinate socialist 
workers”. Lenin referred to the movement as the 
‘Polish Black Hundreds’. 

5. As the leader of the National Radical Camp, 

Jan Mosdorf, put it in a speech to the All-Polish 
Youth in 1938, “We are not fascists or Hitlerites 
- primarily because we are a purely Polish 
movement.” Mosdorf, who had argued since the 
1920s that the Germans were the worst enemies 
of the Polish nation, was arrested by the Gestapo 
in 1940 and murdered in the Auschwitz-Birkenau 
camp in 1943. 

6. On this question, Stalin admitted to having 
been crucially influenced by Stanislaw Grabski, 
a National Democrat member of the Polish 
government in exile whom he had met. In return, 
Grabski referred to Stalin as “the greatest realist 
of all”. 

7. http://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/l968_Polish_ 
politicalcrisis. 

8. www.lllistopada.org/wiadomosc/nacjonali-ci- 
re-im-prl-cicha-przyja-jawna-kolaboracja. 

9. www.youtube.com/watch?v=y5QUD2oamFw. 

10. http://bydgoszcz.koliber.org/?page_id=8. 

11. The Polish Blood and Honour website states: 
“Forget the ‘patriots’, the flag-wavers and the 
grovellers to kings and princes” - a postulate that 
inevitably puts it at odds with the hegemonic 
NaRa camp. Conversely, the National Movement’s 
home page renounces the most recent neo- 

Nazi fad, autonomous nationalism, as follows: 

“We declare that the so-called ‘autonomous 
nationalists’ operating on Polish territory are in 
reality hostile to us and our fatherland. Their 
organisation is inspired by German, radically 
anti-Polish political forces. We do not want to 
entertain any relations with this group of pagans 
and National Socialists other than tracking them 
down and bringing them to justice. Their activities 
must stop now.” 

12. www.youtube.com/watch?v=aqTgYEKJ9M0. 

13. http://en.nop.org.pl/2013/12/07/division- 
england-remembering-our-heroes. 

14. http://patriaefidelis.pl. 

15. In a Facebook post of March 2013, for 
instance, Patriae Fidelis had the “honour to 
present the National Movement’s declaration 
of principles”, which included customary 
themes, such as “maintaining a Polish national 
identity based on Christian fundaments” 

and a “struggle against the promotion of 
cosmopolitanism”. However, the National 
Movement does not seem to have an actual 
political programme, instead focussing on 
historic anniversaries, commemorations, and 
ceremonies (www.facebook.com/PatriaeFidelis/ 
posts/348180615294025). 

16. www.haringeyindependent.co.uk/ 
news/11296349.print. 

17. The term, ‘Christ of nations’, was originally 
coined by the Polish romantic poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz, in Dziady, a loose cycle of dramas 
published between 1822 and 1860. 

18. ‘Police seek London neo-Nazi knifeman’ 
Morning Star June 23. 

19. A video is available here: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=xzQjZCmvXPY. Compare and contrast 
Byczynski’s moving speech at the 2013 congress 
of the National Movement in Warsaw - on Polish 
pride, Polish heroes, and highly taxed Polish 
entrepreneurs being “slaves in their own country”: 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=OVbSESr-vmA. 
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Leaving behind Menshevik pacifism 

She may have been best known for her work on the women question, writes Anne McShane, but 
Alexandra Kollontai was at the heart of the revolutionary fight against the imperialist war 



Won to revolutionary defeatism 


A lexandra Kollontai is mostly 
known for her work and writings 
on women’s oppression. Indeed 
she is often described - wrongly in my 
view - as a feminist. 

However, Kollontai understood 
herself very much as an orthodox 
Marxist. Her writings on the women 
question were for her simply an 
elaboration of those of Frederick 
Engels and August Bebel. Engels’ 
The family, private property and the 
state affected her profoundly, because 
of his exposition of the existence of 
a matrilineal form of family under 
primitive communism, as well as the 
role of the capitalist family in the 
oppression of women “being based on 
class division and private property”. 1 

From a wealthy liberal family, 
Kollontai was shocked when she 
saw the conditions of the working 
class in St Petersburg in the 1890s. 
She met revolutionaries during 
her consequent search for ideas, 
including Elena Stasova, later a 
prominent Bolshevik, who drew her 
into work with the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party. Kollontai 
was so inspired by this experience 
and the revolutionary atmosphere of 
the 1890s that she decided to jettison 
her comfortable marital existence for 
the life of a revolutionary. 

She joined the RSDLP and travelled 
to Zurich in 1898 to study political 
economy, returning to political 
activism in St Petersburg the following 
year, where she became involved in 
supporting the strikes of women 
textile workers. This was in the years 
leading up the 1905 revolution, when 
new layers of non-unionised women 
were entering into struggle. Her 
forceful demands that the RSDLP do 
something to organise this movement 
led to conflict with the leadership 
time and time again. She was often 
disappointed in the lack of support and 
opposition she faced, particularly in 
view of the party’s formal support for 
women’s emancipation. However, she 
did win supporters both in Russia and 
in Germany, where the most notable 
and influential of all was Clara Zetkin. 2 

Kollontai was committed to mass 
activity and this was something 
that was apparent in all her work, 
including her experience as a 
revolutionary in Europe from 1908 
to 1917, and as a Bolshevik from 
June 1915. Like many other female 
revolutionaries, Kollontai is often 
portrayed as simply an acolyte of 
Lenin, having undergone some kind 
of Damascene conversion. Her own 
contribution and experience are 
ignored, not least her message of 
revolutionary defeatism in the years 
1914-17. This article attempts to 
redress this one-sidedness and show 
how Kollontai’s interest in women’s 
emancipation was part of an overall 
commitment to the self-activity of 
the working class and the struggle 
for democracy. 

Agitator 

In 1908 as a result of her revolutionary 
activities there was a warrant out 
for Kollontai’s arrest and she was 
forced to escape Russia. She went to 
Germany, where she had previously 
made contact with Clara Zetkin 
through the first International Socialist 
Conference in Stuttgart in 1907. In 
her 1926 autobiography Kollontai 
describes how she joined the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) 
and became close to Karl Liebknecht, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Kautsky and 
Zetkin herself - “I put myself at the 
disposal of the party press as a writer 
on social and political questions, and 


I was also frequently called upon as an 
orator by the German party”. 3 

Although she did not take up any 
leadership position, she was appointed 
as an agitator for the party - Kollontai 
was fluent in German and a good 
communicator, and her work involved 
speaking at meetings all over the 
country. She was based in Germany 
until 1914, apart from short periods 
spent researching in Paris and London 
for her book, Society and maternity. 

By 1911 she had become 
conscious of a rightward drift in the 
SPD, evidenced by the increasingly 
conciliatory stances of Die Zed under 
the editorship of Karl Kautsky. In 
January 1912 Zetkin “travelled the 
country addressing countless meetings 
on the threat of war and the need for 
resistance. Die Gleichheit, the journal 
of the Frauenbewegung (women’s 
movement), edited by Zetkin, was 
stubbornly revolutionary and anti¬ 
nationalist, but she was sidelined, as 
leadership positions were passed to the 
reformists.” 4 

Meanwhile Kollontai was 
experiencing SPD conservatism on the 
ground. In ‘Around workers’Europe’, 5 
published in 1912, she exposed the 
reality within the most powerful 
party of the Second International. 
Her examples of political passivity 
included the dogged refusal to recruit 
and develop working class women. 
One party member’s wife at a local 
meeting explained to Kollontai that she 
had not joined because “my husband 
didn’t want it ... we’ve got a family, 
and then there’s the house to look 
after. He doesn’t like it if I go out.” 6 
There were also problems with the 
recruitment of women who worked - 
including, for example, the demand 
that “after being away from home for 
10 hours they should at our bidding 
leave their homes untidy, their children 
untended, their crockery unwashed and 
rush off to a meeting”. 

When Kollontai was critical of the 
small number of women present at a 
meeting in a village near Leipzig, the 
local chairman responded mockingly: 
"... surely you’re not one of those 
campaigners for equal rights?” For 
him, as for many other party members, 
it was fine for individual educated 
women to be free, but “for the majority 
of women, equality is harmful and 
impermissible. It is a reckless idea. 
Naive utopianism and foolishness and 
nothing more”. Another party member 
from Landau justified his refusal to 
allow his daughter to come to meetings 
in this way: “A woman must know her 
place. The struggle - that’s for men. 
If she had the makings of a political 
agitator like you”, he said to Kollontai, 
“I’d drag her along to meetings. But as 
it is I have myself to pay for, so how 
do I pay for her too?” 

For Kollontai this was indicative 
not simply of backwardness on this 
issue, but a fundamental inability to 
view socialism as an emancipatory 
project for the whole of society. The 
revolutionary rhetoric of the leadership 
in Berlin did not filter down into 
practice in the regions, although the 
bureaucracy certainly travelled. She 
encountered many committee men 
on her travels and despaired of the 
officialdom and refusal to discuss 
matters ideologically. She hoped for 
debate, but instead encountered an 
immense lack of understanding and 
independent thinking among party 
members. They were merely cogs in 
the wheel of a vast party machine. 
They saw socialism as a series of a 
bread and butter issues rather than 
revolutionary political change. 

Also a problem within the party was 


the existence of narrow, nationalistic 
attitudes towards migrants. This was 
illustrated by the resentment towards 
Russian Jewish migrants who had 
arrived in Offenbach following a lock¬ 
out in Vilnius in 1907. Kollontai wrote 


that these migrants were described 
by party members in Offenbach as 
“primitive creatures, shameless wage- 
squeezers”. On arrival in 1908 the 
Vilnius leather-workers had applied to 
the unions and to the party committee, 


but were refused membership and 
consequently “went alone to the 
factory offices to accept whatever 
conditions were laid down”. Following 
their recruitment as low paid labour, 
many party members then called for 
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their expulsion from the town. This, 
according to Kollontai, was just one 
example of a trade union approach to 
politics, with its inherent emphasis on 
sectionalism and compromise. 

With such nationalism and passivity 
among the membership, linked with 
the determined reformism of the 
leadership, it is perhaps no surprise that 
Zetkin’s campaign was unsuccessful. 
The decision of an extraordinary 
congress of the Socialist International 
in Basle in 1912 to oppose the war had 
little concrete impact. Meetings and 
demonstrations were not inspired by 
any sense of confidence or real intent. 

Kollontai arrived in Berlin on 
August 2 1914, the day after Germany 
declared war on Serbia. She was filled 
with disbelief at the intensification of 
social patriotism. Suddenly she was 
an enemy alien, and she and her son 
were briefly arrested. Many in the SDP 
were arguing that the way to win the 
liberation of the Russian working class 
was through the defeat of the tsar at the 
hands of the German army. She was 
surrounded by a surging nationalism, 
which she abhorred - “the intoxication 
of patriotic feelings has always been 
something alien to me; on the contrary, 
I felt an aversion for everything 
that smacked of super-patriotism”. 
She also felt an intense repulsion 
towards war, which she regarded as 
“an abomination, a madness, a crime 
and from the first moment onwards - 
more out of impulse than reflection -1 
inwardly rejected it and could never 
reconcile myself with it”. 7 

Kollontai sat in the public gallery at 
the Reichstag on August 41914, when 
the SDP voted for the war budget. She 
“watched with disbelief’. And “over 
everything”, she wrote, “like lead, 
weighed the realisation: they voted for 
war! There is no more international 
solidarity.” It “seemed to me that 
all was lost. The atmosphere was so 
stifling and hopeless that it was as if a 
wall had grown up before me and there 
was no way forward.” 8 

How to fight 

She and her son managed to escape 
Germany and she went first to 
Copenhagen and then on to Sweden, 
where the left wing of the Social 
Democratic Party, led by Zeth 
Hoglund and Fredrik Strom, shared 
her position on the war. This view, 
common to many oppositionists in 
the International, was that there should 
be a “war on war” and an immediate 
end to hostilities. Kollontai wrote 
that war brought “not only suffering, 
unemployment and poverty”, but 
also “the unleashing of all the wild 
passions of humanity”, activated 
by the “cruelty, conquest and 
degradation which militarism brings 
in its wake”. It undermined solidarity 
amongst the working class and 
needed to be stopped through strikes, 
demonstrations and political action. 

While in Sweden she was invited 
to go on a speaking tour and met 
Aleksandr Shliapnikov. Shliapnikov 
was also a member of the RSDLP 
and an active Bolshevik. He had 
just been given the task by Lenin 
of creating links between the party 
and the scattered emigres abroad. He 
was also to arrange the smuggling of 
correspondence in and out of Russia, 
as well as working to win supporters 
to Lenin’s call for revolutionary 
defeatism. Lenin wrote frequently 
with questions, views and instructions. 
His letters are full of passionate and 
angry denunciations of campaigns 
for unity around slogans of peace 
or efforts to resurrect the Second 
International. 

In a letter of October 17 1914 
to Shliapnikov, he warned strongly 
against unity with the conciliatory 
elements of the Second International 
- it is “wrong to put forward the 
slogan of the ‘simple’ restoration of 
the international (for the danger of a 
rotten, conciliatory resolution on the 
Kautsky-Vandervelde line is very, 


very great!). The slogan of ‘peace’ 
is wrong; the slogan should be ‘the 
transformation of the national war into 
a civil war’.” 9 In a further letter that 
October he (mistakenly) expressed 
his delight that “Kollontai has taken 
up our position” and asked that she 
translate his manifesto into various 
languages. Kollontai spoke and wrote 
five languages and was to go on to play 
an important role in the dissemination 
of material throughout Europe and 
America in the coming years. 

She, however, was not convinced 
at that time on the undesirability of 
a united campaign for peace, and in 
November 1914 published an article 
where she argued that the “immediate 
task is to unite all our forces in order 
to achieve the quickest possible peace 
and our task for the future is to wage 
a relentless struggle against militarism 
and strengthen the spirit of international 
solidarity among the workers”. The 
slogans to be advanced were “‘Down 
with war! Down with militarism! 
Down with blind chauvinism!” 10 

After becoming aware of 
Kollontai’s actual views, Lenin wrote 
to her in December 1914, arguing 
that it “is useless to advocate a well- 
meaning programme of noble wishes 
for peace, if we do not at the same 
time and in the first place advocate 
the preaching of illegal organisation 
and civil war of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie.” 11 He went on to 
graphically point out that the war 
“has exposed for all to see the utter 
rottenness, baseness and meanness 
of opportunism, thereby giving a 
splendid impetus to the cleansing of 
the working class movement from the 
dung accumulated during decades”. 

In further correspondence with 
her in mid-1915 he insisted on 
the necessity for the arming of the 
proletariat - another issue Kollontai 
found difficult, given her sensitivity 
to the bloodshed of the war. He also 
reiterated his position on the slogan 
of peace - we “cannot stand for the 
watchword of peace because we 
consider it supremely muddled, 
pacifist, petty bourgeois, helping the 
governments (they now want to be with 
one hand ‘for peace’ in order to climb 
out of their difficulties) and obstructing 
the revolutionary struggle”. 12 

However, Kollontai had begun 
to move on from her early pacifistic 
illusions. She joined the Bolsheviks 
in June 1915 and threw herself into 
the work of the party. The Bolsheviks 
stood uncompromisingly against the 
war, as opposed to her Menshevik 
comrades, who either called for peace 
without annexations (the centrist 
majority) or were actually supportive 
of the Russian state (George Plekhanov 
and the social-chauvinists). 

Kollontai had seen first hand the 
inadequacy of the peace line first in 
Sweden and then Norway (having been 
deported from Sweden for anti-war 
activities). It blurred the differences 
between the supporters and opponents 
of the war, and excused socialists from 
the vital task of overthrowing their 
own state. 

Kollontai wrote an article on the 
German SPD and the war in the first, 
and only, issue of Kommunist - a 
journal set up by Lenin in 1915. This 
was part of a unity project with Karl 
Radek in the run-up to the conference 
of the anti-militarist socialist left in 
Zimmerwald in September 1915. 
Lenin refused to participate in the 
journal afterwards because of the 
fundamental differences with Radek 
and his supporters over the slogans for 
the socialist left. Radek’s successful 
motion, which defeated Lenin’s 
position, in effect appeased the right. 

Banner 

Kollontai’s 1915 article, ‘Why 
was the German proletariat silent 
in the July days?’, was anything 
but conciliatory. In discussing the 
reasons behind the failure of the 
German working class to oppose 


the war in July 1914, she was 
damning: the “blame lies entirely 
with those who, in their deference 
to peaceful means, to legal means 
of struggle, in their hatred of all 
that was revolutionary, principled 
and uncompromising, had for years 
brought up workers in the spirit of 
‘peaceful growth’, had for years 
soothed the energetic, creative 
upsurges of class rebelliousness”. 13 
She condemned the SPD leadership 
for crushing the revolutionary spirit 
and critical faculties of the party and 
class. It had fashioned a membership 
which had “never developed the 
habit of responding actively to 
events without waiting for the order 
from the leader”. 

She argued that the masses had 
been waiting patiently for the signal 
from above. But there was no call for 
militant action and no vote conducted 
among the membership on whether 
the war budget should be supported. 
The leadership then used the passivity 
of the base as an excuse to support the 
war. It “left the masses to their own 
fate. Without resistance or struggle 
they surrendered the revolutionary 
banner.” 14 The “habit of using only 
legal methods, only ‘permissible’ 
peaceful means of self-defence bound 
the German proletariat hand and 
foot and tossed it thus bound under 
the wheels of the chariot of war”. 
Powerful stuff. 

Kollontai’s familiarity with the 
grassroots of the SPD gave her a unique 
appreciation of the deadening effects 
of the bureaucracy and how it sapped 
class-consciousness. She demonstrated 
how the German proletariat had been 
the victim of officialdom and legalism 
and was not the real impediment 
to revolution. The politics of the 
leadership was completely to blame. 
The lesson must be learned that “the 
theory of ‘adaptation’ by the workers’ 
movement to the capitalist system of 
its own county, the theory of ‘peaceful 
struggle’ for class supremacy, is one 
of the greatest dangers facing the 
international revolutionary-class 
liberation movement of the workers”. 

Kollontai wrote a popular pamphlet, 
Who needs the war?, in summer 1915, 
which was translated into a number 
of languages and circulated widely to 
troops. She and Shliapnikov continued 
to coordinate contact between the 
emigre circles and Lenin, who was 
unable to leave Switzerland. He was 
assiduous in his determination to win 
out against both the social-imperialists 
and the compromising elements. 
Detailed instructions were dispatched 
to both Shliapnikov and Kollontai 
about his views, especially when 
it came to making alliances - or in 
general avoiding them - and answering 
doubts which she continued to raise on 
the civil war slogan. 

Promoting war of any kind for 
Kollontai was a very difficult concept, 
especially now in the midst of the 
carnage. However, she continued to 
campaign for what she recognised as 
the only strategy which had any chance 
of successfully liberating the working 
class from the darkness. 

She and other Russian comrades 
had some success in winning over 
the left wing of the Norwegian and 
Swedish social democratic parties, 
which subsequently supported Lenin. 
The aim of winning forces to a new 
international was key, and Lenin 
played an active role through his 
correspondence. It was in fact a tightly 
knit team effort, overseen by Lenin, 
who even micro-managed his comrades 
to the extent that his resources and the 
postal system allowed. 

In 1915 Kollontai was invited to 
America for a speaking tour by the 
German section of the Socialist Party 
of America. She arrived in New York 
in October 1915, having translated 
Socialism and war, written by Lenin 
and his closest lieutenant, Grigory 
Zinoviev. Her instructions were to 
find a publisher and raise funds for 


the Bolshevik cause. She was not 
successful with either and found 
the four-month tour difficult and 
exhausting. The left in the USA was 
very badly informed about the situation 
in Europe. The word ‘Zimmerwald’ 
had only the vaguest of meanings and 
she struggled to explain the differences 
and to win people to support Lenin. 
There was also the problem of division 
of the Socialist Party into autonomous 
national groups, with the inherent 
nationalism that involved. 

However, the tour was certainly 
successful, at least in terms of the 
packed meetings she addressed. In 
her 1926 biography Kollontai says 
she “visited 81 cities in the United 
States and delivered lectures in 
German, French and Russian”. Reports 
describe her as a “lively and engaging 
personality”, 15 but she was frustrated 
with what she considered her own 
failure to generate profound debate. 
The hope was that she would win a 
significant section of the American 
left to Lenin’s position, and she felt 
unequal to the task. A lack of awareness 
of the American left had also generated 
unrealistic expectations. She had not 
anticipated such sluggishness and over¬ 
reliance on legal and trade unionist 
methods. Looking back in 1926, she 
did, however, “believe that as a result 
[of the tour] the internationalists in the 
American party were strengthened”. 

Kollontai writes that when 
she arrived back in Norway she 
continued to “work with the aim of 
welding together all the forces of 
the internationalists in opposition to 
the world war”. She “shared Lenin’s 
view, which aimed at spreading the 
conviction that the war could be 
defeated only by the revolution, by 
the uprising of the workers. I was in 
substantial agreement with Lenin and 
stood much closer to him and his older 
followers and friends.” 

Kollontai returned to America in late 
1916 to be with her son and to work with 
Nicholai Bukharin, who had taken over 
editing the Russian socialist paper, Novy 
Mir (New World). The Mensheviks, 
who had been in control, were ousted. 
Trotsky, who arrived in New York in 
January 1917, cooperated with Bukharin 
and Kollontai on the journal. As well 
as fighting to win Russian comrades, 
Novy Mir tried to bring together the 
confused American socialists into an 
opposition movement against the pro¬ 
war fervour. Kollontai struggled to get 
the German federation of the Socialist 
Party of America to condemn Woodrow 
Wilson’s intervention in the war, but 
could not overcome the wavering. A 
meeting was held on January 14 1917 
at the home of Ludwig Lore, head of 
the German federation and perhaps 
the most pro-Bolshevik of the US 
left. Kollontai, Bukharin and Trotsky 
were present to advise and the meeting 
turned into a marathon debate between 
Trotsky and Bukharin over the question 
of revolutionary defeatism. Kollontai 
supported Bukharin. Trotsky, however, 
won the vote and Kollontai “sourly 
described his victory as a triumph for 
the right wing”. 16 

When she returned once again 
to Norway in February 1917, she 
received detailed instructions from 
Lenin on working with the fall¬ 
out from the disintegration of the 
Zimmerwald project. To make 
sure that the Scandinavians were 
not lost to them, he directed her 
to set up a network of Bolshevik 
supporters in Christiania (now 
Oslo), Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
These pro-Bolsheviks must try and 
steer the left towards revolutionary 
defeatism. A “new socialism must be 
created now, at this decisive time”, 
and “Bolsheviks must make every 
effort in that direction”. 17 

Triumph 

On February 28 1917 she was on 
her way home when she saw the 
headline, ‘Revolution in Russia’, in a 
local paper. A few days later the news 


came that the tsar had abdicated. Now 
she and other comrades began to get 
ready to head home. Her excitement 
reflected that of other Russian emigres 
- “we had won, we had won! The end 
of the war! It was not even joy, but 
some kind of giddy rejoicing!” 18 

Lenin wrote to warn her to be cool- 
headed on her return - “I am afraid 
that there will now be an epidemic 
in Petersburg ‘simply’ of excitement, 
without systematic work on a party of 
a new type. It must not be a la ‘Second 
International’. Wider! Rise up, new 
elements! Awaken, a new initiative, 
new organisations in all sections and 
prove to them that peace will only 
be brought by an armed soviet of 
workers’ deputies.” 19 

These and other letters - along 
with Lenin’s telegram to all returning 
Bolsheviks, directing them not to 
support the Kerensky government 
and to fight for the arming of the 
proletariat - became the basis of her 
work in the coming weeks. Having 
arrived back in St Petersburg at the 
end of March, Kollontai threw herself 
into the struggle. She was elected to 
the soviet executive committee and 
began a new political struggle to win 
the RSDLP away from critical support 
for the provisional government. 

This was the most exciting and 
rewarding of times. With Lenin’s 
return in April, the majority of the 
party were won over. It was a moment 
of triumph for Kollontai too. Now the 
tide had turned in favour of revolution. 
Lenin had been right and the future 
was there to win. 

She remarked in her biography that 
she had not lived one, but many lives. 
My description of her activities and 
ideas in the lead-up to and duration 
of World War I excludes many other 
projects she was developing at the 
time, most particularly on the women 
question. Much of her research and 
proposals developed in Women and 
maternity (1916) found their way into 
the first decrees of the Soviet Union. 
She had also worked with Clara Zetkin 
up to and during the war. 

In focusing almost solely on her 
anti-war activities, I hope I have 
shown how her view of the liberatory 
potential of socialism was not confined 
to the women question. I have tried 
to give a glimpse into how Kollontai 
was won to Lenin’s perspectives 
and how she contributed her own 
distinctive experiences and talents to 
the Bolshevik project • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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LEFT UNITY 


Bolshevism was not a safe space for opportunism 



VI Lenin: ‘oppressive’ towards opportunism 


Political differences need to be expressed in honest, frank and where necessary colourful language. 
Mark Fischer argues that the past has many important lessons for Left Unity 


L eaving aside the bizarre nature 
of some of the proposals in 
Left Unity’s draft ‘safe spaces’ 
document, LU members should 
reject the whole shebang on the basis 
of what might be called its guiding 
ethos. Essentially, the proposal 
is based on the assumption that 
LUers are constitutionally fragile 
porcelain figurines, liable to shatter 
at the sound of a harsh word or a 
contrary opinion, unless protected 
by elaborate internal controls and 
safeguards. In turn, this reflects 
a wider tendency of mainstream 
society towards the infantilisation of 
adults and the growth of an intrusive 
nanny state to protect the poor dears 
from themselves. 

The left should have a more robust 
culture than this - not for the sake 
of macho posturing, but to actually 
facilitate the struggle for political 
clarity and principle. As we try to 
show below, this is a conflictual 
process, where sharp lines often 
need to be drawn and opinions stated 
in undiplomatic forms. Attempts 
to police the language of the left to 
avoid ‘insults’ or comrades’ (real or 
feigned) hurt feelings only facilitate 
the domination of the movement by 
opportunism and bureaucracy. 

An excellent example of this is 
the attempt by the German social 
democrat, Heinrich Cunow, to 
silence left criticisms of the collapse 
of the SPD’s right (and others) into 


social chauvinism: 

The opposition to our Reichstag 
fraction’s vote on August 4 and 
December 2 last year is assuming 
ever more obnoxious forms. Those 
who do not agree with the vote on 
war credits undoubtedly have the 
right to criticise it - in an objective, 
party-comradely fashion, of course, 
although even under this condition 
one could be of the view that for 
certain reasons it would be better 
to postpone criticism until after the 
war. Yet when the German social 
democratic working class and its 
leaders are accused by opponents in 
Germany and abroad of cowardice, 
betrayal, a lack of principles, 
abdication, collapse and so on then 
surely there can hardly be any talk 
of objective criticism. 1 

On a rather more prosaic level, it 
now seems pretty clear that the 
case against Laurie McCauley - a 
member of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain and LU’s Communist 
Platform originally suspended on the 
basis of non-specific accusations of 
“bullying” and “oppressive conduct” 
- consists largely of the offence that 
some comrades took to his politics 
and his unfortunate habit of openly 
expressing them. 2 

Of course, the publication comrade 
McCauley is associated with - the Weekly 
Worker - also has a bit of a reputation, 


when it comes to publishing material 
that some in the movement claim to find 
‘insulting’. But we do not have some 
‘principle’ of rudeness for rudeness’s 
sake. We are for comrades’ rightto speak 
in a sharp manner that others may claim 
to find ‘rude’ or ‘insulting’. 

Hard bastard 

Mike Macnair wrote on the ‘safe 
spaces’ document just over a month 
ago and made the point that the 
general concept is “illusory and 
poisonous”. 3 In the real world “you 
can kill yourself falling downstairs 
and, while we may put up stair-gates 
to protect toddlers, the rest of us just 
have to take care”, as he put it. This 
prompted a reply from Bev Keenan - 
one of the Manchester LU comrades 
involved in the attempt to silence 
comrade McCauley - in which she 
took issue with our approach. She 
suggested that we see “Left Unity as 
a sort of breeding ground ... in which 
members can be toughened up to take 
on the real world”. 4 

In fact, implemented conscientiously, 
ameasurelike ‘safe spaces’wouldmake 
LU comrades more or less incapable of 
“[taking] on the real world”. Instead 
we are in the business of promoting a 
‘dangerous spaces’ culture on the left. 
Not in the sense of putting comrades at 
personal risk physically, not in the sense 
that those who refuse to tone down 
political criticisms and make what 
they say acceptable to elected leaders 


and committees should be suspended 
or driven out. No, LU needs to become 
a ‘dangerous space’ where over time, 
with due patience, pro-bourgeois, 
liberal and backward ideas can be taken 
on and defeated. There are rich lessons 
here within our common tradition (large 
numbers of prominent LUers are, or 
were, members of one or another so- 
called ‘Leninist’ organisation). 

For example, let us take the history 
of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. Its second congress, 
held in Brussels and then London 
in July-August 1903, was to have 
been the culmination of the Iskraist 
project to create a centralised party on 
a coherent revolutionary programme. 
The economists - the main opportunist 
trend Iskra had fought when 
attempting to reconstitute the party - 
were present at the congress, but they 
were a small minority. 

In the first phase of the gathering 
a solid Iskraist bloc - including 
prominent future Mensheviks - 
carried the day. The Iskraists voted 
unanimously for a programme that 
included elements later associated with 
Leninism. Yet beneath this seemingly 
solid front there were considerable 
tensions, most importantly between 
Lenin and Martov. 

Even before the congress began, 
Martov was generally known as a ‘soft’ 
and Lenin as a ‘hard’. Those Iskraists 
who favoured a more conciliatory 
attitude to the opportunists looked 


to Martov as their natural leader; 
those inclined to an intransigent 
revolutionism to Lenin. 

We are perhaps too accustomed to 
view the bare facts of this congress - 
a defining moment - with rather cold 
eyes. There is another, more emotive, 
more human aspect to it, which is not 
without political significance, however. 
When the split in the camp of the 
Iskraists erupted over the paragraph of 
the party rules that defined membership, 
it set in train a whole series of events 
that was to cleave the ‘hards’ from the 
‘softs 'politically. 

The fierceness of the debates at the 
congress and the splitting apart of the 
organisation were totally unexpected. 
Lenin subsequently spoke of his 
own “frightful irritation”, of how he 
acted “frenziedly”. 5 In this febrile 
atmosphere, before the full political 
import of the division became obvious, 
there was ample opportunity for those 
looking for personal insult and hurt 
to find it. 

Paul Le Blanc comments: 

It is impossible to understand 
what happened simply on the basis 
of abstract political principles. 
Political ideas are held by, 
and political organisations are 
composed of, human beings. We 
cannot afford to lose sight of 
the interplay between political 
principles and human dynamics 
as we attempt to grasp the vibrant 
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reality of an organisation’s life and 
development. The 1903 congress of 
the RSDLP is a classic illustration 
of this truth. 6 

The split in 1903 came when 
Lenin proposed an alteration in the 
composition of the Iskra editorial 
board. It consisted of four Martovite 
‘softs’, plus Lenin and Plekhanov. 
Lenin proposed the committee be 
reduced to three, with himself and 
Plekhanov as a ‘hard’ majority. This 
proposal was highly contentious, as the 
veterans, Axelrod and Zasulich, were 
sentimental favourites in the party. 

Why had Lenin proposed this seemly 
brutal measure? He later explained to 
Potresov that previously relations on the 
board had a “family character” marked 
by “painful, long drawn-out, hopeless 
quarrels ... which were often repeated, 
making it impossible for us to work for 
months on end...” The idea that political 
squabbles would predominate over 
political considerations, and policies 
that would affect the entire organisation 
would be settled by “arrangements 
among ourselves” was intolerable 
to him. The three he proposed at the 
congress had done the bulk of the writing 
and editorial work, and each represented 
a distinct element within the leadership. 
He wrote that he considered “this trio 
the only businesslike arrangement, the 
only one capable of being an official 
institution, instead of being a body based 
on indulgence and slackness, the only 
one to be a real centre, each member 
of which, I repeat, would always state 
and defend his party view, not one grain 
more, and irrespective of all personal 
motives, all considerations concerning 
grievances, resignations and so on”. 7 

Trotsky later recalled the hurt 
consternation this ‘hard’ proposal 
caused among many congress 
participants, himself included: 

In 1903, the whole point at issue 
was nothing more than Lenin’s 
desire to get Axelrod and Zasulich 
off the editorial board. My attitude 
toward them was full of respect, and 
there was an element of personal 
affection as well. Lenin also 
thought highly of them for what 
they had done in the past. But he 
believed they were becoming an 
impediment for the future. This 
led him to conclude that they must 
be removed from their position of 
leadership. I could not agree. My 
whole being seemed to protest 
against this merciless cutting off 
of the old ones when they were at 
last on the threshold of an organised 
party ... [Lenin’s] behaviour seemed 
unpardonable to me, both horrible 
and outrageous. 8 

Clearly, this ‘hard’-‘soft’ divide 
prefigured a fundamental division 
over the nature of the party being 
built and - implicitly - the nature of 
the revolution it was preparing for. In 
the semi-hysterical atmosphere of the 
1903 congress, the political issues at 
stake were either obscured or had not 
sufficiently separated themselves from 
the ‘hard’or ‘soft’individuals who 
personified them. As Krupskaya noted, 

Many were inclined to blame 
Plekhanov’s tactlessness, Lenin’s 
‘vehemence’ and ‘ambition’, 
Pavlovich’s pinpricks, and the 
unfair treatment of Zasulich and 
Axelrod - and they sided with those 
who had a grievance. They missed 
the substance through looking at the 
personalities. Trotsky was one of 
them. He became a fierce opponent 
of Lenin. And the substance was this 
- that the comrades grouped around 
Lenin were far more seriously 
committed to principles, which 
they wanted to see applied at all 
costs and pervading all the practical 
work. The other group had more 
of the man-in-the-street mentality, 
were given to compromise and 
concessions in principle, and had 


more regard for persons. 9 

Hal Draper, a perceptive commentator 
on Marx and Engels, reinforces 
a similar point when he talks of 
one aspect of the duo’s political 
development towards communism, 
which was: 

... not purely personal and not quite 
theoretical: it stands between these 
two categories in a fashion which is 
as unmistakable as it is indefinable. 
Obviously rooted in character and 
temperament, it intertwines with the 
questions of theory we have already 
discussed and eventually shows up 
in a principle that lies at the heart 
of Marx’s politics ... 

This factor of character or 
temperament has a tag, usually 
derived from the experience of the 
Russian revolutionary movement: 
the division between the ‘hards’ 
and the ‘softs’. In individuals 
this division underlies formal 
differences in political opinion 
and programme. Two pieces of 
statuary, both representing the 
same reality, may be made one 
of wax, the other of steel; so also 
the apparently same political 
view may be held by a ‘hard’ or 
a ‘soft’. The difference concerns 
the degree to which an individual 
finds revolutionary oppositionism 
congenial or tolerable - not simply 
as an occasional or symbolic 
gesture, but as a relationship to 
the established currents of society 
around which to build one’s life .... 

In life Marx’s character naturally 
excited a ... variety of reactions, 
since they were mostly dependent 
on a prior response to what he 
represented politically. Those who 
were appalled by his ‘revolutionary 
fanaticism’ (Carl Schurz, for 
example) were also offended by 
his character, for its most striking 
trait was a hard strength, a thrusting 
intensity that outraged the ‘softs’. 
To the latter, a character built 
around a steel frame was an insult . 10 

Polemics 

Of course, the great irony of 
initiatives in the spirit of LU’s draft 
‘safe spaces’ document is that they 
would greatly facilitate a bureaucratic 
stranglehold by any potential 
leadership elite and consequently 
multiply the opportunities for 
members of any faction or tendency 
to actually have their democratic 
rights infringed, be abused or bullied 
by apparatchiks. The robust and 
transparent approach we champion 
is a far better way to generate a 
mutually respectful, comradely 
atmosphere in left organisations and 
the wider workers’ movement. We 
have explored this theme a number 
of times, but, given the discussion 
as it is now unfolding in Left Unity, 
it is worthwhile summarising our 
approach again. 

• Openness: Polemics between 
comrades must be rigorous and 
clear in their language. We strive 
to make transparent all political 
relationships and causal connections 
between organisations, the people that 
constitute them, their programmes 
and the things they do - precisely the 
process Herr Cunow above finds so 
“obnoxious”. Naturally, this means 
trying to accurately represent the views 
of opponents, but pulling no punches. 
We call a spade a spade. The target of 
criticism, the angularity and colour of 
language, are detennined by our aims. 

Ironically, Martov neatly 
summarised this approach. He, Lenin 
and the other editors of Iskra “strove 
to make sure that ‘all that is ridiculous’ 
appears in ‘a ridiculous form’” and 
to “expose ‘the very embryo of a 
reactionary idea hidden behind a 
revolutionary phrase’”. 11 

As I have explained above, the form 
of the polemical struggle is framed by 


a clear understanding of political tasks. 
The organisation and the proletariat 
operates in a world permeated by and 
saturated with the ideas of an enemy 
class. Bourgeois consciousness - and 
its working class political form of 
opportunism - is constantly reproduced 
as a spontaneously generated poison. 

Our struggle is for working class 
independence. At its core, this is not an 
organisational attribute - it is political/ 
theoretical. The struggle for our 
politics thus takes the form of drawing 
sharp, unambiguous lines of political 
demarcation. The tendency to blur 
such lines, to be coy about political 
differentiation, to let opportunists off 
the hook in the name of ‘respecting 
differences’ is the expression of a slide 
away from principled working class 
politics, as an accommodation to the 
influence of the bourgeoisie in the 
workers’ movement. 

Here is Liebman on the political 
basis to Lenin’s infamous ‘angularity’: 

Unconcerned with those 
preoccupations about unity which 
almost inevitably lead to the 
making of compromises, Lenin 
was able to give a sharp outline 
to his doctrine, using the incisive 
language that he preferred and, 
as he often stressed, aussprechen 
was ist (‘to say what is’: ie, to 
describe things frankly as he saw 
them), without having to worry 
about the feelings of any partners. 
This absence of ambiguity not only 
helped separate the revolutionary 
trend from the reformist one: it 
also maintained and reinforced the 
distinction between the Russian 
socialist movement and bourgeois 
ideology. No doubt the weakness 
of liberalism in Russia limited its 
power of attraction: not sufficiently, 
though, to prevent the Mensheviks 
from becoming susceptible to 
it. Leninism, however, by its 
twofold opposition to bourgeois 
liberalism and socialist reformism, 
accentuated the split between the 
world of the bourgeoisie and that 
of the proletariat ,.. 12 

Thus, Trotsky commented that 
“Leninism is warlike from head to 
foot”. 13 This was not for the sake 
of upsetting people, but the agreed 
programme and tasks. 

• Struggle: Therefore, the political 
accuracy we are striving for - engaged 
as we are in the class struggle - does 
not emerge out of a gentle exchange 
of painfully polite, ‘constructive 
criticisms’, with no comrade being 
emotionally bruised by the experience. 
In fact, the search for truth is often an 
active process of heated, sometimes 
hurtful, conflict. 

Instructively, Iskra ’s ruthless exposure 
of “the very embryo of a reactionary idea 
hidden behind a revolutionary phrase” - 
a “polemical style that was destined to 
enjoy a brilliant future in the Bolshevik 
Party” - was damned by many of its 
contemporaries in terms that would sound 
familiar to many a partisan of the Weekly 
Worker. “On all sides, Iskra’ s opponents 
condemned the polemical methods 
of this journal, which was accused, to 
quote Trotsky’s testimony at the time, 
of ‘fighting not so much against the 
autocracy as against the other factions in 
the revolutionary movement’.” 14 

Some LU comrades may object that 
such a culture simply sows division 
and fragmentation in our movement 

- something we have had more than 
enough of over the past decades. In fact, 
history tells us that this sort of culture of 
frank - even occasionally intemperate 

- exchanges of views helps fuse people 
who are serious about their politics. 
As the heroic Leopold Trepper, put 
it, “During Lenin’s lifetime, political 
life among the Bolsheviks was always 
very animated. At the congresses, in the 
plenums, at the meetings of the central 
committee, militants said frankly what 
they thought. This democratic and often 
bitter clash of opinions gave the party 


its cohesion and vitality ,” 15 
• Science: The notion of a scientific 
approach to working class politics and 
theory has had very bad press for quite 
some time now, thanks largely to the 
mechanical distortions of Stalinism. 
However, on one level it should 
simply denote a process of analysis 
that moves beyond the observation of 
relatively simple, cause-consequence 
relations and surface connections to 
the formulation of more profound and 
fundamental laws of social being and 
thinking. This is the context in which 
Marx comments that, if the surface 
appearance of things and their inner 
essence coincided, then there would 
be no need for science. 

It may seem a contradiction to 
suggest that a ‘scientific’ political 
approach implies conflict and sharply 
counterposed schools of thought that 
fight things out. However, the fact is 
that there are plenty of sharp and long- 
running polemical battles amongst 
scientists themselves. And if we accept 
that the basic laws of science are hidden 
beneath the ‘accidental’ and ‘chaotic’ 
surface appearance of things, how does 
it come into the world? Always and 
everywhere as the viewpoint of either 
individuals or small minorities. 

The majority of the earth’s 
population did not suddenly arrive 
at spontaneously correct conclusions 
about the position of the planets in 
the solar system or the evolution 
of the species. The minorities or 
individuals that achieved these sorts 
of insights often had to fight life-or- 
death battles (sometimes literally) 
against established orthodoxies, the 
regimes and institutions that gained 
sustenance from conventional beliefs 
and the mass ‘common sense’ that 
accepted them. 

So the parallel is that Marxist 
politics - as the scientific world view 
of the working class - come first 
into the world as minority politics, 
fighting for a hearing. A scrap that 
is not for the squeamish. 

MN Pokrovsky, a Russian historian 
of the revolution, comments that an 
“essential quality” of Lenin was his 
“colossal political courage”. He goes on: 

The characteristic trait of Ilyich was 
that he was not afraid to assume the 
responsibility for political decisions 
of any size. In this respect he did 
not retreat in the face of any risk; he 
took upon himself the responsibility 
for steps on which hung the fate not 
only of his own person or of his 
party, but that of the whole country 
and to some extent the world 
revolution. Because this was such 
an unusual political phenomenon, 
Ilyich always launched all his 
actions with a very small group, 
in as much as there were very few 
people to be found who were bold 
enough to follow him. 16 

Did the views Lenin defended 
normally start in a minority because 
he was rude, ‘oppressive’ or not 
‘objective’ enough? No - it was 
precisely because his politics were 
characterised by exactitude, by a 
striving to grasp what was essential 
to a political phenomenon, and by 
his determination not to be diverted 
by “all that was external, accidental, 
superficial”. Lenin insisted on the need 
to arrive at conclusions that “reached 
to the heart of the matter and grasped 
the essential methods of action”. 17 
This is why the cryptic allusions, 
the woolly phraseology, the blurring 
of lines of political differentiation in 
favour of some swampy compromise 
that is the modus operandi of so much 
of the contemporary left is worse than 
useless in the struggle for socialism. 

In truth, it is an attribute of 
opportunist trends that reflects the 
pressure of ruling class ideology 
in the workers’ movement. In these 
brief lines, Lenin explains why this 
is so in a debate on the nature of the 
Constitutional-Democratic Party, the 


major party of the liberal monarchist 
bourgeoisie in Russia founded in 1905: 

Unimportant though the question 
of name may appear at first 
glance, here too we immediately 
find material that explains why the 
bourgeoisie, unlike the proletariat, 
must content itself with political 
vagueness and even defend it ‘in 
principle’; it ‘must’ do this, not only 
on account of the subjective moods 
or qualities of its leaders, but by 
reason of the objective conditions 
governing the existence of the 
bourgeois class as a whole. 18 

However, our politics are not akin 
to physics. We cannot expect victory 
to simply materialise through the 
unfolding of the objective laws of 
history’s development: it is not like 
waiting for the seasons to change, for 
water to boil or for a solar eclipse. 
Politics - like warfare - is an art and 
an essential aspect of it is polemic. 

Marxist polemics are required to 
carve out an audience, to make other, 
larger forces sit up and pay attention. 
To do battle against the prevailing 
flow of political ‘common sense’, 
they must often be expressed in the 
starkest terms. It should be obvious to 
us that when a political opponent starts 
at our use of a particular phrase, when 
they make demands that we ‘withdraw’ 
an accusation or even try to stop us 
expressing it, the likelihood is that we 
have touched a raw nerve. 

Lenin is refreshingly clear on 
this point: “To discuss complaints or 
accusations on this plane would be 
the same as if we were to condemn 
the word ‘strike-breaker’ as being 
impermissible, without going to the 
essence of the question of whether 
the behaviour of the person concerned 
was actually that of a strike-breaker 
or not.” 19 

Those comrades in LU who 
would distribute political Asbos to 
the Weekly Worker and its comrades 
for their use of polemical language 
actually help to blur clear political 
lines between principled working 
class politics and opportunism. 
To be coy about sharp political 
differences is to let opportunists 
off the hook; it is an expression of 
a veering towards bourgeois politics 
in the workers’ movement. 

We have seen it often enough in 
the past, of course. Lenin writes of his 
factional opponents, the Mensheviks, 
and their “love of platitudinous 
phrases, their evasion of the concrete 
exposition of a question ...” 20 This 
opaque culture always favours the 
right and the maintenance of the 
domination of the bureaucracy in 
the workers’ movement, primarily 
because it reflects the pressure and 
continuing strength of capitalist 
society itself • 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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ALLIANCE FOR WORKERS’ LIBERTY_ 

Apologists without logic 

Arthur Bough examines the AWL’s failure to oppose imperialist intervention 



The cost of ‘providing breathing space’ for the Iraqi working class 


L ast month, Tony Blair defended 
his and Bush’s illegal invasion 
of Iraq, that has led to the current 
chaos in the country, and the possibility 
that a large part of it, along with a large 
part of Syria, will be taken over by the 
Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (Isis). 
Blair claimed that the current chaos 
in Iraq would have happened anyway, 
because Iraq would have been subject 
to the same forces that led to the Arab 
spring. His remarks have led many 
commentators to wonder whether he 
has gone mad, because they are so far 
removed from the real world. Most 
recognise that they are really just a 
pathetic attempt to justify a disastrous 
policy, that has been proven to be so 
by history. 

But Blair is not alone in having 
supported a disastrous policy over 
Iraq, or in trying now to justify it by 
an apologism that demonstrates its 
advocates are without logic - or at 
least that they have to zig and zag so 
much to justify their mistakes that, 
like Blair, their statements leave them 
looking to be either mad or simply 
totally divorced from reality. Such are 
the recent comments from the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. 

In an article published on June 17, 
Martin Thomas writes: 

For us in Workers’ Liberty, the 
horrible events confirm the 
arguments we made during the 
previous simmering sectarian civil 
war in Iraq (especially 2006-07) 
for slogans of support for the Iraqi 
labour movement and democracy 
against both the US forces and the 
sectarian militias, not the negative 
slogan, ‘Troops out’. The two-word 
recipe, ‘Troops out’, then certainly 
entailed a sectarian collapse like this 
one - only worse. 1 

But, of course, the AWL did not take a 
position of equal opposition to both US 
forces and sectarian militias. First of 
all, it did not call for a defeat of the US 
forces by the working class, but rather 
saw those US forces as the saviours 
of the Iraqi workers. Martin Thomas, 
at the time, even wrote articles about 
the Iraqi workers being provided with 


safe zones, and breathing space, within 
the green zone. Secondly, the AWL did 
not even take an even-handed approach 
to the sectarian militias themselves. 
The AWL effectively sided with the 
Shia militias, more or less presenting 
the Sunni militias as being the only 
“insurgency”, despite the fact that it 
was clear that the Shia militias were 
playing a clever game of allying with 
the US against the Sunnis, whilst 
taking weapons and support from Iran 
to launch attacks on the US and Britain 
in majority Shia areas. In the same way, 
today Maliki’s sectarian Shia regime, 
having alienated every other sect in the 
country, is now requesting the US bail 
it out again, by bombing Sunni areas 
under the control of Isis. 

The AWL bigged up Shia 
politicians, like ayatollah Ali al- 
Sistani, describing him at the time as 
some kind of constitutionalist. This is 


the same Sistani who at the time was 
calling for gays and lesbians to be 
murdered on the streets, and who today 
is rallying the Shia for a sectarian civil 
war against Sunnis. 

Mealy-mouthed 

This mealy-mouthed approach - of 
claiming to be opposed to both sides, 
whilst, in practice, being obviously on 
one side - is typical of the AWL. When 
the USSR was collapsing, the AWL 
sided with imperialism’s representative 
in Russia, Boris Yeltsin, rather than 
with the Russian workers opposing 
imperialism. In the Balkans, the AWL 
supported imperialism and the Kosova 
Liberation Army against Slobodan 
Milosevic, rather than supporting the 
workers against both. In Iraq, the AWL 
supported the US and its Shia allies, 
rather than promoting the Iraqi working 
class as the agent of change. Although. 


the AWL talk about supporting the 
Iraqi workers, that support was reduced 
to a tepid economism, as was the 
programme of action it proposed for 
the Iraqi workers. 

In Libya, the AWL supported 
imperialism, the feudal Gulf states (who 
it ridiculously claimed were the agents 
for bringing bourgeois democracy to 
the region!) and the jihadists against 
Gaddafi. In terms which were almost 
identical to the apologism for political 
Islam used by the Socialist Workers 
Party to defend the SWP’s uncritical 
support for Hezbollah, the AWL 
claimed that it was inevitable that the 
opposition to Gaddafi, after years of 
repression, would take the form of 
jihadism. In Syria, it supported the same 
forces against Assad. 

In Ukraine, it is openly siding 
with imperialism’s chosen few, and 
minimising the role of the Ukrainian 
fascists. It has said little about the 
billions of dollars and direct intervention 
by the US in the Ukraine, which the 
US itself has openly admitted, whilst 
uncritically accepting US allegations 
about Russian intervention. Meanwhile 
the regime is carrying out the same kind 
of murderous attacks on the people of 
eastern Ukraine that the AWL would 
usually condemn. On other occasions 
it would refuse to oppose intervention 
by outside forces against such atrocities, 
but it has attacked Russia for an armed 
intervention that it has not even made. 
That is not to say that Russia has not 
been intervening in Ukraine, but its 
intervention has been no different than 
that made by the US. 

Of course, what the AWL means is 
that it would not oppose intervention 
by the forces of US imperialism in such 
cases. Failing to oppose intervention by 
Russian or other forces is for the AWL 
quite a different matter, despite its claim 
to impartiality. For example, when 
Russia intervened in South Ossetia to 
stop the genocidal attacks of Georgian 
president Mikheil Saakashvili, only 
a week later did the AWL manage to 
put together a form of words to try 
to reconcile its opposition to Russian 
intervention with its studied refusal to 
oppose US intervention in similar cases 
elsewhere. 

In each case, the consequences of the 
AWL’s position has been disastrous for 
the workers of the particular country. 
In the USSR, the kleptocratic regime 


of Yeltsin followed the example of 
Margaret Thatcher in Britain, in selling 
off state assets on the cheap to its 
cronies, and created a gangster regime 
which was if anything worse than 
that under the Stalinists. At the same 
time, the economic policies pursued 
by Yeltsin, under guidance from 
imperialism, cratered the economy, and 
left many Russians feeding themselves 
from rubbish bins. 

In Kosova, the ethnic conflict 
between Albanian and Serb Kosovans, 
that was stoked by the KLA, itself 
backed by the CIA, has been replaced 
by ethnic cleansing of Serbs by 
Albanians under the protection of US 
and EU imperialism. 

We now have the likelihood of 
Iraq breaking into three. We have 
the working class marginalised, as a 
sectarian civil war develops, and we 
have the possibility of 12th century 
medievalists having control over a 
sizeable portion of the Middle East, with 
access to some of the latest weapons, 
provided to them by imperialism, and 
their allies in the Gulf states, as well 
as access to hundreds of millions of 
dollars obtained from Iraqi banks, with 
which to finance jihadist attacks across 
the globe, and to finance large-scale 
recruitment campaigns. 

In Libya, imperialist bombing 
virtually levelled the country, not to 
mention the devastation to come in 
future decades as a result of the use 
of depleted uranium munitions. The 
intervention of imperialist special forces 
on the ground eventually destroyed the 
regime, only, as in Iraq, to then leave 
the door wide open for the only truly 
organised forces in the country to take 
over - the jihadists. 

In Syria, the country has been 
reduced almost to rubble even without 
the imperialist bombing that took place 
in Libya, as a result of the large-scale 
anning of jihadist forces by the CIA, 
by the Gulf states, and by the historic 
power house behind Islamic reaction 
in the area, Turkey. Only as the US 
itself seemed to realise the danger it 
had created, as political Islam began 
to take over regime after regime in 
Egypt, Tunisia, etc, and as the jihadists 
took heart from this to spread out into 
Mali and other neighbouring states, to 
begin to threaten the regime in Jordan, 
etc with the inevitability that ultimately 
Israel would be in the firing line, did 
the AWL change its stance of uncritical 
support for the “rebels” in Syria. 

This is very similar to the mistakes 
that the left made in 1979 in relation to 
the Iranian revolution. In a desperate 
desire to be on the side of a revolution, 
the left forgot the basic Marxist 
requirement of analysing the nature 
of the social forces involved and of 
analysing the material conditions under 
which the revolution was taking place in 
order to determine the likely outcome. 
The reality is that in societies that have 
such powerful vertical cleavages that cut 
across class lines, and where there exist 
ideological organisations with powerful 
messages around which to organise 
their masses, with well organised cadres 
able to act in a disciplined manner, the 
kinds of result that have been seen are 
virtually inevitable. Indeed, that is why 
Bonapartist regimes were established in 
these countries. 

Which agency? 

That brings us to another aspect of the 
lack of logic in the AWL’s position. 
It argues that it was right not to call 
for troops out of Iraq, because the 
current sectarian conflict was an 
inevitable result. We will leave aside 
the fact that, on this basis, Britain 
should still be in India, because the 
previous 200-year rule had not been 


Summer Offensive 

Raise the banner 


C omrades are pretty confident about 
this year’s Summer Offensive, 
our annual fundraising drive, which 
was launched at the end of the CPGB 
members’ aggregate meeting on 
Saturday June 28. Most in the room 
were veterans of a number of SOs 
and that - combined with the more 
comprehensive cell infrastructure 
that most of our comrades are now 
integrated into - meant that the 
collective target of £30k over the 
next eight weeks held little fear for the 
majority of comrades. Pledges at the 
aggregate amounted to £18,200 and 
since then the total has been nudged 
up to £19,250. 

SOs always give us a chance to 
look back over our last 12 months 
of work and I took the opportunity 
on June 28 to remind comrades of 
our upbeat perspectives last year. In 
his speech at the celebration meal 
to mark the end of the 2013 SO 
campaign, Jack Conrad had noted 
that our opportunities to engage others 
on the left in debate had become 
much more real. Specifically, he had 


suggested that “a degree of mutual 
understanding” had seemed to emerge 
in formal and informal exchanges 
with comrades from, for instance, the 
International Socialist Network and 
the Socialist Platform of Left Unity. 
“Nothing dramatic, but generally 
moving in the right direction” had 
been the comrade’s assessment. 

However, while we in the CPGB 
are in good shape both organisationally 
and politically, what surrounds us 
on the left has mostly continued to 
decay and disintegrate over the last 
year or so. And this underlines the 
importance of the SO - of raising the 
funds essential for our work, which 
will help develop our online presence 
and strengthen the Weekly Worker. 
Speaking of which, a series of rather 
unfortunate technical and other errors 
led to a severe delay in the production 
of last week’s printed version, which 
was finally mailed to subscribers on 
Monday June 30. The Weekly Worker 
team has asked me to apologise on 
their behalf. 

I will be updating comrades weekly 


with the running cash total until the 
end of the Summer Offensive, but 
Robbie Rix has asked me to pass on 
thanks for all those who contributed 
to the paper’s June fighting fund. The 
last week of the month saw an extra 
£205 come our way, taking the total 
to £1,519. 

So far in July, regular standing 
orders to the paper have totalled 
£155, but - a reminder - we class the 
Summer Offensive as a measure of 
the intensity of the collective work of 
CPGB comrades. So all monies raised 
during the SO period, which ends on 
August 23, are added to the overall 
total, including for the paper. 

As we always say - don’t wait to 
be asked. For instance, The Weekly 
Worker website had 7,867 hits last 
week - but only one comrade left any 
cash before they logged off! C’monl • 
Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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sufficient for colonialism to have 
established a stable regime! But the 
other point here is that, using this 
argument, it was wrong to call for the 
removal of Gaddafi in Libya, Assad in 
Syria or Mubarak in Egypt, or indeed 
Saddam in Iraq, and so on, because the 
removal of these strong men is what 
really opened the door to sectarian 
civil war! If the AWL policy is based 
on not calling for actions that will have 
consequences contrary to those you 
desire, in most places around the world 
it should not be calling for the removal 
of the Bonapartist and militarist 
regimes that keep a lid on this kind of 
sectarian conflict. 

The point is not whether socialists 
should call for the removal of dictators, 
or colonial rulers, or imperialist military 
forces, but to whom they direct their call 
to bring about such removal. In all cases, 
Marxists direct that call to the working 
class, both in the particular country or 
region and the entire globe. But the 
AWL, like its fellow third-campists of 
the SWP, is unable to do that, because 
it has lost faith in the ability of the 
working class to act as the major agent 
of historical change. Both groups look 
to other larger forces - various “anti¬ 
imperialist” forces in the case of the 
SWP; “democratic imperialism” and 
the capitalist state for the AWL. 

The reality is, of course, that the US 
did not leave Iraq because the SWP, or 
the Stop the War Coalition, demanded 
it do so. If the SWP, and the working 
class in Britain or the US, really did 
have the power to bring that about, then 
it would have been absolutely correct to 
have demanded ‘Troops out’, because 
such a seismic defeat of imperialism by 
the British and US working class would 
have far outweighed the undoubtedly 
unfortunate consequences for Iraq 
that flowed from it. As Lenin put it, 
the interests of one small fraction of 
the global working class can never 
be placed higher than the interests of 
the working class as a whole. But if 
the British and US workers were so 
powerful that they could have brought 
about such a defeat of imperialism and 
forced a retreat, the issue of troops 
out of Iraq would have been reduced 
to a minor matter. Rather, what would 
have been the order of the day would 
have been the survival of capitalism in 
the US and Britain itself. 

But this again reflects how far sects 
like the AWL are from reality. Any 
sane person, looking at the ranting of 
an organisation of less than a hundred 
people about how this or that demand 
might affect world events in the way the 
AWL proposes in relation to ‘Troops 
out’, really would have to question 
their sanity. They engage in such 
discussion as though they were part 
of the organisations that in the first 40 
years of the 20th century were able to 
mobilise millions of workers behind 
them, and thereby really could affect 
world events. Whether it is because 
the members of these organisations are 
suffering from some kind of Napoleon 
complex, having been large fish in 
very tiny ponds for so long that they 
continually suffer from such gross 
delusions of grandeur, or whether it is 
just part and parcel of the fantasy they 
have to maintain, in order to retain their 
student recruits for a while longer, is 
hard to say. 

In truth, I have some sympathy with 
the idea that, under the conditions in 
Iraq, the demand for ‘Troops out’ might 
not have been the top of my list - just 
as, given the reality under Saddam, 
the demand for ‘Saddam out’ would 
not have been a top priority either. 
After all, all Marxists want a socialist 
revolution, but it would be senseless to 
make its advocacy the first part of your 
propaganda at all times. Lenin only 
raised the demand for “all power to the 
soviets” when he believed the time was 
right to do so, and Trotsky sets out why 
it is not right to continually demand the 
setting up of workers’ councils. A shop 
steward who day after day called on 
their members to strike, no matter what 


the situation, would be a bad leader, 
and likely to lead them to disaster. That 
is not the same, however, as that shop 
steward explaining at every opportunity 
that the workers had to rely on their 
own strength, that ultimately the union’s 
bargaining strength is only as great as 
the willingness of the members to take 
action to achieve its demands. 

What was wrong with the AWL’s 
opposition to troops out was the 
argument and the politics behind that 
opposition. It was an opposition based 
on the idea that the occupation was a 
lesser evil than the jihadists; it was an 
opposition based on the AWL’s repeated 
refusal to oppose the intervention of 
imperialism, if not tacit support for 
it. It reflects the AWL’s lack of faith 
in the historic agency of the working 
class, which is also reflected in its 
economistic programme in Britain and 
its repeated nationalistic and reformist 
demands for the capitalist state to act 
on its behalf through measures such 
as nationalisation, rather than calling 
for the self-activity of the workers 
themselves. 

The same is true in Iraq. The first 
priority of socialists in Iraq was to build 
the strength of the Iraqi workers, and that 
means not subordinating their interests 
to some limited bourgeois democratic 
interests. As Lenin put it, our goal is not 
the self-determination of peoples, but 
the self-determination of the working 
class. If the former contradicts the latter, 
we act to achieve the latter. That cannot 
be achieved simply by limiting yourself 
to purely trade unionist, economistic 
demands. The reality also is that 
socialists in Iraq should have been 
explaining to workers why both the US 
occupation and the sectarian militias, 
and Saddam and his regime before, 
were all equally their enemies. It would 
not be possible to do that if, like the 
AWL, you were opposing withdrawal 
of the US troops on the basis that they 
were protecting the workers from their 
other enemies. To the extent that Iraqi 
workers themselves were wanting to 
kick out the US occupation, it would 
have been up to socialists to support 
them in an intelligent way - building 
their own forces, economically, socially 
and politically, so as to be able to 
successfully achieve that goal without 
risking handing over power to another 
enemy. The AWL could never do that, 
because kicking out the occupation was 
something it opposed, full stop. 

Ends and means 

In Iraq, the AWL has been able to justify 
its mealy-mouthed approach because it 
did oppose the invasion itself. But that 
opposition has to be put in the context 
of the AWL’s position in every other 
situation. Whether it is in Kosova, 
Libya or Syria, the AWL did not openly 
call for imperialist intervention, but it 
made clear that it would not oppose 
it either. On the contrary, the AWL 
argued that such intervention, if it 
defeated the opponents of “democratic 
imperialism”, would be a good thing. In 
the case of Iran, it even tried to provide 
pre-emptive support for a possible 
Israeli strike on Iran’s nuclear facilities! 
It argued that this was justified because 
we should not oppose measures that 
achieve goals we have set for ourselves. 

That is completely at odds with the 
Marxist method. For Marxists, the ends 
do not justify the means. It is not at all 
inconsequential for us how history’s 
tasks are achieved. That is the typical 
position of the liberal, not the Marxist. 
When Russian liberals like Alexei 
Miliukov and Ivan Kirillovich adopted 
that position in relation to the Balkans, 
Trotsky opposed them in clear terms: 

But it is not at all a matter of 
indifference by what methods this 
emancipation is being accomplished. 
The method of ‘liberation’ that is 
being followed today means the 
enslavement of Macedonia to the 
personal regime in Bulgaria and 
to Bulgarian militarism; it means, 
moreover, the strengthening of 


reaction in Bulgaria itself. That 
positive, progressive result, which 
history will, in the last analysis, 
extract from the ghastly events in 
the Balkans, will suffer no harm 
from the exposures made by Balkan 
and European democracy; on the 
contrary, only a struggle against 
the usurpation of history’s tasks by 
the present masters of the situation 
will educate the Balkan peoples to 
play the role of superseding not only 
Turkish despotism, but also those 
who, for their own reactionary 
purposes, are, by their own 
barbarous methods, now destroying 
that despotism ... 

Our agitation, on the contrary, 
against the way that history’s 
problems are at present being solved 
goes hand in hand with the work of 
the Balkan Social Democrats. And 
when we denounce the bloody deeds 
of the Balkan ‘ liberation’ from above 
we carry forward the struggle not 
only against liberal deception of the 
Russian masses, but also against 
enslavement of the Balkan masses. 2 

And he writes, against the arguments of 
those like the AWL that non-opposition 
to intervention excuses them: 

It is necessary to vindicate the 
possibility for these peoples 
themselves to settle their own 
affairs, not only as they wish and see 
fit, but also by their own strength, in 
the land where they are established. 
This means that European 
democracy [he means here social 
democracy or the Marxists] has to 
combat every attempt to subject the 
fate of the Balkans to the ambitions 
of the great powers. Whether these 
ambitions be presented in the 
naked form of colonial policy or 
whether they be concealed behind 
phrases about racial kinship, they 
all alike menace the independence 
of the Balkan peoples. The great 
powers should be allowed to seek 
places for themselves in the Balkan 
peninsula in one way only: that of 
free, commercial rivalry and cultural 
influence ... 

Democracy has no right, political 
or moral, to entrust the organisation 
of the Balkan peoples to forces that 
are outside its control - for it is not 
known when and where these forces 
will stop, and democracy, having 
once granted them the mandate 
of its political confidence, will be 
unable to check them. 3 

And in a fitting description of the 
aftermath of such intervention, and as 
an epitaph for the policy of the liberal 
interventionists and third campists 
like the AWL, Trotsky describes what 


such liberation from above results 
in, in terms that today could describe 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Libya, Syria and 
everywhere else that imperialism has 
destroyed: 

If you don’t see the link between 
today’s disgrace and yesterday’s 
‘glory’, that’s because you imagine 
that in the Balkans somebody 
is conducting a policy and 
answering for its reasonableness. 
In actual fact, policy is making 
itself down there, just like an 
earthquake. It was precisely the 
first war, the ‘war of liberation’ 
that reduced to insignificance, to a 
negligible quantity, all the factors of 
calculation and political discretion. 
Blind, unthinking spontaneity 
came into its own - not the benign 
spontaneity of awakened mass 
solidarity, which already has so 
many good deeds to its credit in 
history, but malign spontaneity, 
the resoluteness of which is only 
the other side of blind despair .... 
‘Free’! And to whom, pray, are 
the Macedonians to pay the costs 
of their ‘liberation’? And exactly 
how much do these costs amount 
to? How easily people operate 
with words, and now with living 
concepts, when they are not 
involved themselves! You, Ivan 
Kirillovich, say that peace is not 
an end in itself and so on, but you 
are letting your vision of reality 
be obscured. ‘Free’! Have you 
any idea what the areas that were 
recently the theatre of war have 
been turned into? All through those 
places a terrible tornado has raged, 
which has tom up, broken, mangled, 
reduced to ashes everything that 
man’s labour had created, has 
maimed and crushed man himself, 
and mortally laid low the young 
generation, down to the baby at 
the breast and even further to the 
foetus in the mother’s womb. The 
Turks burned and massacred as they 
fled. The local Christians, where 
they had the advantage, burned 
and slaughtered, as the allied armies 
drew near. The soldiers finished off 
the wounded, and ate up or carried 
off everything they could lay their 
hands on. The partisans, following 
at their heels, plundered, violated, 
burned. And, finally, along with 
the armies, epidemics of typhus 
and cholera advanced across the 
‘liberated’ land. 4 # 

Notes 

1. www.workersliberty.org/story/2014/06/17/ 
collapse-iraq. 

2. L Trotsky The Balkan wars 1912-13 New York 
1980, pp293-94. 

3. Ibid ppl48-52. 

4. Ibid pp327, p330. 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Lauded and 
protected at 
the top 


Protected by the establishment 

Rolf Harris, Jimmy Savile and Andy Coulson all had friends in high places, writes Eddie Ford 


R ecent headlines have reminded us 
again of the thoroughly corrupt 
nature of the establishment and 
its institutions. On June 30 the 84-year- 
old Rolf Harris, household name and 
beloved entertainer, was convicted of 
12 counts of indecent assault and could 
possibly face a new round of criminal 
charges, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
having being contacted by 13 other 
potential victims. Showing his fall from 
grace, his portrait of the queen, painted 
in 2005, disappeared from the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liverpool following his 
initial arrest and Buckingham Palace 
officials now claim it was never part of 
the royal collection. 1 

But in many ways the most significant 
thing about Harris is his links to another 
former certified national treasure - 
Jimmy Savile. Not just because they 
have both been showered with accolades 
and honours (Savile was awarded an 
OBE in 1971 and knighted in 1990, 
whilst Harris received a CBE in 2006 
- not to mention the Centenary Medal 
in 2001 for “service to entertainment, 
charity and the community” and two 
honorary doctorates from the University 
of East London and Liverpool Hope 
University). No, the ties between them 
seem more direct. It now transpires that 
Savile gave Harris a “guided tour” of 
Broadmoor hospital in 1973, the latter 
giving an impromptu performance 
of Tie me kangaroo down, sport, as 
female patients were undressing - one 
former patient claiming the timing of 
the evening visit was “deliberate”, to 
“coincide with girls getting changed so 
he and Rolf could look at them”. 

This comes directly after the 
publication of yet another report 
detailing Savile’s industrial levels of 
sexual abuse - including, of course, at 
Broadmoor, where he had unrestricted 
access to wards, even having on-site 
accommodation to make his reign 
of abuse that much easier. Indeed, in 
1988 Edwina Currie, then junior health 
minister, appointed him head of a 
taskforce aimed at “improving” the high- 
security hospital’s “governance” - talk 
about putting the lunatics in charge of the 
asylum. She was particularly impressed 
by Savile’s plans to confront the Prison 
Office Association over their working 
practices and issued a press release 
praising this “amazing man”, who had 
her “full confidence”. 

Anyhow, the latest findings, published 
on June 26, confinned that Savile used 
his celebrity status to “exploit and 
abuse” vulnerable patients and staff 
at 28 hospital trusts, such as Leeds 
General Infirmary, where he worked as a 
volunteer porter. Investigators found that 
at Leeds there were at least 60 victims, 
ranging in age from five to 75 - three 
saying they were raped by the former star 
presenter of the BBC’s Jim ’ll fix it. Nine 
of the victims reported incidents to a 
member of staff, but the inquiry found no 
evidence that these were communicated 
to senior managers. 

With regards to Broadmoor, there are 
11 reported allegations of abuse - but 
investigators strongly believe the figures 
“underestimate” the true picture. We 
discover that Savile used his influence 
to appoint a close associate as general 
manager in charge of Broadmoor for 
the next eight years. In the words of the 



You scratch my back... 


report, Savile gave the “impression” - 
quite justifiably it seems - that he was 
“close to government ministers” and 
“therefore in a position of authority”. 

The investigation revealed that 
Savile had a “fixation” with dead 
bodies, a student nurse having reported 
a conversation in which he claimed to 
have “perfonned sex acts” on the dead 
- apparently, controls around access 
to the mortuary in the 1980s were 
“lax”. Interestingly, or disturbingly, 
this aspect of Savile’s behaviour was 
openly discussed by the journalist, Lynn 
Barber, as part of an extensive interview 
conducted with the man in 1990 for The 
Independent on Sunday and reprinted in 
full last week - which makes for very 
informative reading. 2 She remarks that 
Savile had an “enthusiasm” for dead 
bodies that could be “quite unnerving”. 

More importantly though, Savile 
admitted in the interview that getting the 
knighthood was a “gi-normous relief’ 
because it got him “off the hook” - almost 
a ‘get out of jail free’ card, so to speak, as 
for a few years before that the tabloids 
had been “sniffing about”, hoping to get 
some serious dirt on him. Perhaps even 
more significantly, Barber also disclosed 
that when the article was first published, 
many readers “complained” that she 
had dared to ask Savile if he liked little 
girls. “He was newly knighted. He was a 
friend of the royal family. He had raised 
millions for charity” - an obvious saint. 

Here is the crucial point, of course. 
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Savile had friends in high places - lots 
of them (maybe Harris did too, albeit 
on a much smaller scale). He ruthlessly 
milked and exploited his seemingly 
endless connections at the top of 
society. Who invited our Jimmy round 
for Christmas dinner year after year? 
Margaret Thatcher. Unbelievably, 
when the arranged marriage between 
Charles Windsor and Diana Spencer 
inevitably hit the rocks, Savile was 
called in as an intermediary - a 
sort of informal marriage guidance 
counsellor. Unsurprisingly, not even 
Jim could fix that farce of a marriage. 
Not that this prevented our future king 
from also asking him to help keep 
Sarah Ferguson (then married to Prince 
Andrew) “out of trouble”. 

Such behaviour is not so much a 
condemnation of Savile himself - he 
was clearly a sociopath - but rather of 
the institutions that lauded and protected 
him for so long. Charles, after all, led 
the tributes to Savile when he died. 
The obituaries were fulsome. The 
establishments and its agents (government 
ministers, senior police officials, top BBC 
managers, etc) had determinedly refused 
to see the obvious: that Savile was a 
sexual predator of the most grotesquely 
immoral kind. Nobody would investigate. 
Everybody was in denial. Jimmy Savile 
was the establishment’s dirty little secret 
for decades. 

Coulson 

Talking about establishment dirty 
secrets - how about Andy Coulson and 
the News of the World! Coulson was 
found guilty last week of conspiring 
to hack phones between 2000 and 
2006 - though, slightly surprisingly, 
and doubtlessly disappointingly for 
some, Rebekah Brooks, former NotW 
editor, was acquitted by the jury at the 
end of the marathon 139-day trial. As 
everyone knows, the paper was closed 
in July 2011 by its parent company, 
News International (now known as 
News UK), after it emerged that it 
had instructed a private investigator to 
‘intercept’ voicemails left on the mobile 
phone of the murdered teenager, Milly 
Dowler. Coulson was also told that the 
crown prosecution service had decided 


to go ahead with a possible retrial 
over corruption charges arising from 
allegations that he sanctioned payments 
to a police officer for confidential royal 
phone directories. 

Just as Savile committed industrial 
levels of abuse, Coulson and his NotW 
team engaged in industrial levels of 
hacking - or straightforward criminality, 
given that phone-hacking has been a 
criminal offence since the Regulation of 
Investigatory Powers Act of2000. Now 
former journalists are coming out of the 
woodwork to say that Coulson actively 
“condoned and encouraged” phone 
hacking at all levels, effectively turning 
the paper into a “criminal enterprise” - 
as the crown prosecutor, Andrew Edis 
QC, put it. 

No-one appears to have been 
immune: cabinet ministers, royal family 
members, relatives and friends of murder 
victims, actors, suspected criminals, 
footballers, etc. Not for nothing did Edis 
say that the phone-hacking victims of the 
now-defunct Sunday tabloid “read like 
a Who s Who of Britain in the first five 
years of this century”. What this shows, 
needless to say, is Coulson’s massive 
confidence - or rampant egomania. Like 
Savile, he thought he could do anything 
he wanted with impunity. Unfortunately 
for him though, he is still alive - and has 
upset the monarchy. 

You can see why he thought this. 
Like previous NotW editors, he knew 
that virtually all mainstream politicians, 
especially prime ministers and leaders 
of the opposition, are desperate for the 
patronage of the Murdoch press and its 
wider media empire. Tony Blair did not 
lift a finger to help his cabinet colleagues, 
David Blunkett and John Prescott 
(merely the deputy prime minister), 
when News International papers were 
running a daily diet of lurid, phone-hack- 
assisted stories about their affairs and 
‘love children’ - his relationship with the 
Murdoch press mattered far more. Blair, 
let us not forget, flew in 1995 to Hayman 
Island in Australia to court Murdoch - 
two years before the general election that 
swept him into Downing Street. All that 
mattered was getting Murdoch’s backing. 
What is very important to realise is that 
the relationship is reciprocal - favours 


all round. Similarly, the police too had 
a dubious relationship with the Murdoch 
empire - turning a blind eye or two, it 
seems. You scratch my back, I’ll scratch 
yours. We do go the same clubs, after all, 
and expect a return from those costly 
membership fees. 

David Cameron too has egg on 
his face over Coulson, it goes without 
saying. In 2007 he employed the latter 
as the Conservative Party’s director of 
communications, despite knowing he 
was tainted goods. According to the Mail 
on Sunday, Cameron was “persuaded” 
by Rebekah Wade to appoint Coulson, 
on the grounds that the job should go 
to someone “acceptable” to News 
International - the quid pro quo being, 
‘If you find something for Andy, we 
will return the favour’. 3 Eating loads of 
foul-tasting humble pie, Cameron stated 
that he had given Coulson a “second 
chance”, but it had “turned out to be a 
bad decision”. No dispute there. 

The whole Coulson/NI debacle 
further illustrates the wretched state 
of mainstream political parties today, 
so hollowed out that to get a platfonn 
you have to sell your soul to the press - 
especially the Murdoch press. You might 
even get a few pieces of silver as slender 
consolation. Take a look at the rather 
pathetic David Blunkett. Even though 
he suffered humiliation at the hands of 
The Sun between 2004 and 2005, he 
continued to write a column for the paper 
worth about £45,000 a year up until 
October 2009 - and in 2012 renewed 
a £49,500 contract to advise Rupert 
Murdoch on “social responsibility”. Are 
you having a laugh? 

With so much power concentrated in 
the fourth estate, there are bound to be 
further Coulsons. Meaning ultimately 
that, if you want an explanation for 
wonky individuals like Andy Coulson, 
Jimmy Savile and Rolf Harris, you 
have to look at the hierarchical power 
structures that protected them • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian July 1. 

2. The Independent June 29. 

3. Daily Mail July 16 2011. 
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